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TIME AND THE LITURGY 


OD our Creator 
intends to sanctify everything He has made. He intends to manifest 
Himself in His world. This manifestation is to be not only natural, 
fleshly (in the vestiges of His wisdom seen in all created things) 
but also spiritual and divine. 

In other words, God not only saw, from the beginning, that all 
created things were “good,” but He also intended them to be holy, 
that is to say sanctified by a consecration that would transfigure them 
in His own light. 

For this it was necessary that man, the high priest of creation, 
should consecrate the universe to God by the action of his own spirit 
united to the Spirit of God and consecrated to God. 

Man fell, and with him fell creation. God sent His Son into the 
world to redeem man and to elevate the fallen world with Him, and 
to perfect the work of sanctification, the manifestation of the divine 
glory in the cosmos, the work which man had failed to accomplish in 
Adam. This is the work of Christ, the lord and redeemer of man, the 
head of the human race, the king of the new creation. 

We live in the kingdom of Christ, the new world, consecrated to 
God, the messianic kingdom, the new Jerusalem. The history of the 
kingdom is working itself out, but in the mystery of faith, hidden 
from the wise of this world (1 Cor. 1:19-21) and the final day of 
its manifestation is reserved for the future — the end of time. 

Time, which is now enclosed between the two advents of Christ 
— His first coming in humility and obscurity, and His second coming 
in majesty and power — has been claimed by God for His own. Time 
is to be sanctified like everything else, by the presence and the action 
of Christ. 

The redemption is not simply a past historical fact with a juridical 
effect on individual souls. It is an ever present reality, living and 
efficacious, penetrating to the inmost depths of our soul by the word 
of salvation and the mystery of faith. The redemption is Christ Him- 
self, “who of God is made to us wisdom and justice and sanctification 
and redemption” (1 Cor. 1:30) living and sharing His divine life 
with His elect. To be redeemed is not merely to be absolved of guilt 
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before God, it is also to live in Christ, to be born again of water and 
the Holy Spirit, to be in Him a new creature, to live in the Spirit. 

To say that the redemption is an ever present spiritual reality is 
to say that Christ has laid hold upon time and sanctified it, giving it 
a sacramental character, making it an efficacious sign of our union 
with God in Him. So “time” is a medium which makes the fact of 
redemption present to all men. 

Christ has given a special meaning and power to the cycle of the 
seasons, which of themselves are “good” and by their very nature 
have a capacity to signify our life in God: for the seasons express the 
rhythm of natural life. They are the systole and diastole of the natu- 
ral life of our globe. Jesus has made this ebb and flow of light and 
darkness, activity and rest, birth and death, the sign of a higher life, 
a life which we live in Him, a life which knows no decline, and a day 
which does not fall into darkness. It is the “day of the Lord” which 
dawns for us anew each morning, the day of Easter, the Pascha 
Domini, the day of eternity, shining upon us in time. 

For fallen man, the cycle of seasons, the wheel of time itself, is 
only a spiritual prison. Each new spring brings a temporary hope. 
Autumn and winter destroy that hope with their ever returning 
reminder of death. For man living only in the flesh, only on the level 
of his nature, for man living without God, the great realities of human 
love and fertility are without issue. We are begotten by parents who 
disappear from the face of the earth and are forgotten. In our own 
turn, we grow, become strong, bring forth sons, and then we too 
fail, and die and are forgotten. Our sons in their turn will pass 
through the same cycle which ends inexorably in death, and in 
oblivion. 

It is as if the whole of nature were striving upwards, but striving 
in vain. Generation after generation she kindles the flames of count- 
less human spirits, capable of an eternal destiny, souls that have 
insatiable aspirations for love, for wisdom, for joy in God. The 
flames leap up for a brief moment, then die down and are extin- 
guished. They are followed by others. None of them can reach up 
into eternity. The cycle of the seasons reminds us, by this perpetual 
renewal and perpetual death, that death is the end of all. The universe 
which came into being will some day grow cold, perhaps, and die. 
What will remain? 
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The modern pagan, the godless child of technology or the “crowd 
man” is something more than fallen. He lives not only below the 
level of grace, but below the level of nature — below his own human- 
ity. No longer in contact with the created world or with himself, out 
of touch with the reality of nature, he lives in the world of falsity and 
illusion, the world of systems and fictions with which modern man 
has surrounded himself. In such a world, man’s life is no longer even 
a seasonal cycle. It’s a linear flight into nothingness, a flight from 
reality and from God, without purpose and without objective, except 
to keep moving, to keep from having to face reality. 

To live in Christ we must first break away from this linear flight 
into nothingness and recover the rhythm and order of man’s real 
nature. Before we can become gods we must first be men. 

For man in Christ, the cycle of the seasons is something entirely 
new. It has become a cycle of salvation. The year is not just another 
year, it is the year of the Lord —a year in which the passage of time 
itself brings us not only the natural renewal of spring and the fruit- 
fulness of an earthly summer, but also the spiritual and interior 
fruitfulness of grace. The life of the flesh which ebbs and flows like 
the seasons and tends always to its last decline is elevated and sup- 
planted by a life of the spirit which knows no decrease, which always 
grows in those who live with Christ in the liturgical year. “For 
though the outward man is corrupted, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. . . . For we know if our earthly house of this habita- 
tion be dissolved that we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in heaven” (2 Cor. 4:16;5:1). 

The Word of God having entered into time by His incarnation, His 
birth of a Virgin Mother, has changed the cycle of the seasons from 
an imprisonment to a liberation. The Church prays God, at Christ- 
mas, that “the newbirth of Thy only begotten Son may set us free, 
whom the old bondage detains under the yoke of sin — ut nos Uni- 
geniti tui nova per carnem nativitas liberet, quos sub peccati jugo 
vetusta servitus tenet.” 

The liturgy makes the very passage of time sanctify our lives, for 
each new season renews an aspect of the great Mystery of Christ 
living and present in His Church. Each new season shows us some 
new way in which we live in Him, in which He acts in the world. Each 
new feast draws our attention to the great truth of His presence in 
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the midst of us, and shows us a different view of His action in the 
world, now in His mysteries, and again in His saints, now in His 
sacraments, and again in the hallowed building of His churches, in 
His altars, and in the relics of His saints. 

The liturgical cycle renews our redemption in Christ, delivers us 
from the servitude of sin and from the corruption of a fleshly mode 
of being, which in this time of struggle and preparation tends to 
assert itself in our lives. The liturgical cycle shows us that though we 
are caught in a struggle between flesh and spirit, though we are 
indeed the “fighting Church” — the Church militant — yet the vic- 
tory is already ours. We possess the grace of Christ, who alone can 
deliver us from the “body of this death.” He who is in us is stronger 
than the world. He has “overcome the world.” In the cycle of the 
holy year, the church rhythmically breathes the life-giving atmos- 
phere of the Spirit, and her bloodstream is cleansed of the elements 
of death. She lives in Christ, and with Him praises the Father. 

And so, while the cycle of time is a prison without escape for the 
natural man, living in the flesh, and doomed to disappear with all 
the rest of his world that passes away, and while time is for the man 
of our cities only a linear flight from God, for the believer who lives 
in Christ each new day renews his participation in the mystery of 
Christ. Each day is a new dawn of that lumen Christi, the light of 
Christ which knows no setting. 

The liturgical year renews the mysteries of our redemption each 
day in the Mass. It renews our participation in particular mysteries 
of the life of Christ. It teaches us the ways of the saints and renews 
our union with them in the charity of the Spirit. It is a year of 
salvation, but also a year of enlightenment and of transformation. 

The mysteries of the liturgical cycle not only bring to our souls 
new outpourings of the salvific waters of grace: they also enlighten 
our minds with insights into the ways of God, ever ancient and ever 
new. They teach us more of Christ, they show us more of the mean- 
ing of our life in Him, they make us grow in Him, they transform us 
in Him. Indeed, the liturgy is the great school of Christian living 
and the great transforming force which reshapes our souls and our 
characters in the likeness of Christ. 

Dom Odo Casel has compared the liturgical year to a ring which 
the Church, the virgin bride of Christ, triumphantly displays as the 
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sign of her union with the incarnate Word. This holy ring is the gift 
of Christ to His Church as a pledge of His love and of His fidelity to 
His promises. The “cycle” or “circle” of the liturgy, which eternally 
returns to its beginning, is a symbol of the unity of God who is 
eternally the same yet ever new. 

More than that, however, the liturgical “ring” of feasts is a symbol 
of that first “cycle” of actions by which Christ redeemed the world 
— the “ring” created by His descent into time, His life, death, resur- 
rection and ascension into heaven restoring all things, in Himself, to 
the Father. 

“The Father Himself loveth you because you have loved Me and 
have believed that I came forth from the Father. I came forth from 
the Father and am come into the world: again, I leave the world and 
I go to the Father” (John 16:28). 

These words of St. John show us that the Church’s belief in Christ 
is not a mere static assent to His historical existence, but a dynamic 
participation in the great cycle of actions which manifest in the 
world the love of the Father for the ones He has called to union with 
Himself, in His beloved Son. It is not simply that we are “saved,” and 
that the Father remits the debt contracted by our sins, but that we 
are loved by the Father, and loved by Him in so far as we believe 
that He has sent His Son, and has called Him back into heaven and 
given all power into His hands. 

In the liturgical year, the Church sees and acclaims this action of 
the Father who so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son for the salvation of men. It is a dialogue between mankind and 
the Father, in which the Father manifests Himself in His Word, and 
in which the Church, filled with the Spirit of the Father and the Son, 
praises and magnifies the glory of the Father. 

To enter into the liturgical cycle is to participate in the great work 
of redemption effected by the Son. “Liturgy” is “common work” — 
a sacred work in which the Church cooperates with the divine Re- 
deemer in re-living His mysteries and applying their fruits to all 
mankind. 

It is quite clear that the Church does not regard the liturgy as a 
mere source of aesthetic satisfaction, or as an expression of Christian 
culture. Nor is it merely a way in which the Christian society becomes 
formally aware of its existence and its relationship to God, in order 
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to praise Him. It is a work in which the Church collaborates with the 
divine Redeemer, renewing on her altars the sacred mysteries which 
are the life and salvation of man, uttering again the life-giving words 
that are capable of saving and transforming our souls, blessing again 
the sick and the possessed, and preaching His Gospel to the poor. 

In the liturgy, then, the Church would have us realize that we 
meet the same Christ who went about everywhere doing good, and 
who is still present in the midst of us wherever two or three are 
gathered together in His name. And we meet Him by sharing in His 
life and His redemption. We meet Christ in order to be Christ, and 
with Him save the world. 


In order to understand the full meaning of the liturgy we have to 
grasp the liturgical conception of time. 

The Christian “present” of the liturgy has something of the char- 
acter of eternity, in which all reality is present at once. The past and 
the future are therefore made present in the mysteries of the liturgy. 
In the Advent mystery, the Church not only re-lives the longing of 
the prophets and the patriarchs for the Redeemer, not only prays to 
God for the grace of a “new nativity” at Christmas, but also antici- 
pates the coming of Christ at the Last Day. In every liturgical mystery 
the Church embraces the whole history of man’s salvation, while 
concentrating her attention, for the time being, on one particular 
phase of that history. 

At Christmas, we celebrate the coming of God into the world. We 
look especially at His birth at Bethlehem and see how that birth 
reveals to us the infinite mercy of God. But at the same moment we 
return to the very beginning of all. The generation of the Word in 
the bosom of the Father is also present to us, and we go forward to 
the end of all when, having come again into the world at the Last 
Judgment, and taken all things to Himself, and made all things new, 
we ourselves will share, by glory, in His divine and eternal sonship 
and hear the voice of the Father saying to us, in Him: “This day 
have I begotten thee!” 

In every liturgical mystery we have this telescoping of time and 
eternity, of the universal and the personal, what is common to all 
ages, what is above and beyond all time and place, and what is most 
particular and most immediate to our own time and place. Christ 
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in His infinite greatness embraces all things, the divine and the 
human, the spiritual and the material, the old and the new, the great 
and the small, and in the liturgy He makes Himself all things to all 
men and becomes all in all. 

The works which Christ accomplished in time remain in eternity, 
treasured in the Sacred Heart from which they came forth, and the 
liturgical mysteries make these works present to us each time they 
are celebrated. Not only that, the liturgy incorporates us in His 
mysteries and renews their effect in time and in space. By the liturgy, 
while remaining in time, we enter into the great celebration that takes 
place before the throne of the Lamb in heaven, in eternity. As the 
Church prays, “as often as this saving Victim is offered up, so often 
the work of our redemption is carried out” (secret, ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 

The liturgical year takes the passage of time and elevates it to the 
level of eternity. Time is “baptized” and sanctified by the infusion 
of the divine light hidden in the liturgical mysteries, a light which 
flows forth to penetrate our living and our actions and to fill them 
with the presence of the Lord Christ, the Kyrios Christos. 

In each new liturgical feast we celebrate Christ Himself, not just 
the various things which He did, or the exploits of His saints. At 
Christmas, we celebrate Christ, living and present to us in Mystery, 
and commune with the divine mercy that He manifests by His birth. 
At the Epiphany we celebrate Christ as present among us, diffusing 
upon the world the light and glory of the Father and making known 
the Father’s plan for the salvation of the gentiles. At Septuagesima 
we return to the creation of the world, in the Word, who is present 
with us: we consider man’s flight from God into the darkness of sin. 
We share with Christ the labors and sufferings of His public life in 
Lent; then we enter into His passion. In Holy Week, Christ is pres- 
ent in the midst of His Church as the Lamb slain before the begin- 
ning of the world, as the Servant of Yahweh whose sufferings were 
foretold by Isaias and Jeremias, as the Christ who is crucified even 
today in His holy Church. At Easter, He is present among us as risen 
and triumphant, and shedding upon us the light of eternal peace. At 
Pentecost He is present among us as the founder of His Church and 
the giver of the Paraclete. 

In all these liturgical seasons, as Dom Gueranger says, “Christ 
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Himself is the source as well as the object of the liturgy. Hence the 
ecclesiastical year is neither more nor less than the manifestation of 
Jesus Christ in His mysteries, in the Church, and in the faithful soul. 
It is the divine cycle in which appear all the works of God, each in its 
turn. . . . If every year the Church renews her youth as that of the 
eagle, she does so by means of the cycle of the liturgy; she is visited 
by her divine Spouse who supplies all her wants” (Liturgical Year, 
Vol. 1, 9-10). 

Pope Pius XII has canonized these teachings in the succinct form- 
ulas of Mediator Dei: 

Throughout the entire year, the Mass and the di- 

vine Office center especially around the Person of Jesus Christ... . 
When the sacred liturgy calls to mind the mysteries of Jesus Christ, it 
strives to make all believers take their part in them so that the divine 
Head of the Mystical Body may live in all the members with the fullness 
of His holiness. Let the souls of Christians be like altars on each of 
which a different phase of the Sacrifice of the High Priest comes to 
life again. . . . Hence the liturgical year . . . is not a cold and lifeless 
representation of the events of the past, or a bare and simple record of 
a former age; it is rather Christ Himself who is ever living in His 
Church (151, 152, 165). 


The liturgy is the most direct way to union with Christ. It is the 
expression of the Church’s consciousness that she is the Bride of 
Christ. It is the manifestation of her life in and with Christ. It is the 
evidence of her mystical life, which she has received from God, in 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit. The liturgy, indeed, is the fountainhead of 
all true Christian mysticism. It is the contemplation of the Spouse, 
given to her in the Holy Spirit, the donum Dei altissimi who alone 
knows all the deep things of God. The liturgy is inspired by that 
sensus Christi—the mind of Christ — which is hers alone. 

We must see that through the liturgy we enter into eternity, we 
ascend to Christ, or rather eternity enters into our lives, and we 
become aware of the Christ who has descended into our souls. Our 
prayer-life must be nourished by the liturgy, formed by it. 

But the liturgical spirit leaves full scope to Christian liberty. Ubi 
Spiritus Domini ibi libertas. The liturgy is not slavery to fashion and 
to passing modes. It is life and prayer and contemplation in Christ, 
and everyone can and must make use of it in his own way, though 
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always according to the spirit of the Church. Each one must partici- 
pate in a full, mature, and free manner: which means to say that he 
must give what is his own to the liturgy, not submerge himself in it 
and lose his personality in a corporate act without contributing any- 
thing to it or receiving from it anything that is his own. 

The liturgy is the common interior prayer of the members of Christ 
expressed in open and public worship which manifests their union 
in charity and their participation in His sacred mysteries. As such 
it is, in the words of St. Pius X, the source of all genuine Christian 
spirituality. It is the prayer and praise of the Bride of Christ, the 
Church, and if we are one with her, then we too will be united, as 
she is, with the divine Bridegroom. 

Thomas Merton 


ASSISI AND THE MISSIONS! 


HE International 
Liturgical Congress could and should provide the liturgical move- 
ment in mission territories with a strong impetus. To make possible 
the widest and most effective circulation of the suggestions of the 
Congress as they relate to the missions, it was decided to invite a 
comparatively large number of representatives from mission fields 
to the Congress. Since, moreover, the liturgical movement in mission 
countries brings with it a host of problems and wishes which are in 
special need of discussion, a special preliminary meeting on mission 
problems was arranged. The present writer undertook the work of 
sending out invitations on behalf of the central committee of the 
Congress. 


The Assisi-Rome International Congress was preceded by two smaller 
liturgical gatherings: an international study meeting, September 14~17, 
devoted to a scholarly discussion of the history of the divine office, and a 
meeting of missionaries, September 17-18, about which Fr. Hofinger re- 
ports in the present essay. We are indebted to Fr. Neil P. Hurley, S.J., an 
American student at the Jesuit College at Innsbruck, for translating the 
article from the German. — Eb. 
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His Excellency Van Bekkum, S.V.D., who had come to the Con- 
gress as a missionary representative, graciously accepted the presi- 
dency of the missionary conference and, in so doing, contributed 
immensely to its success. Three other bishops took part in the meet- 
ing of the missionaries: His Excellency, Rufinus Santos, archbishop 
of Manila; His Excellency, Zeno Aramburu, S.J., bishop of Wuhu; 
and His Excellency, Karl Weber, S.V.D., bishop of Ichowfu. 

Success was also had in interesting the superiors of various mis- 
sionary orders in the special meeting. The Capuchins sent their Mis- 
sion Secretary, Fr. Egino da Monaco; the Society of the Divine Word 
missionaries their secretary, Father Schuette; the White Fathers 
their Mission Secretary, Father Seumois; and the Oblates their 
Mission Secretary, Father Servel. The Maryknoll missionaries were 
represented by their General Assistant, Father Schwemmer. In all 
over fifty participants represented sixteen different missionary or- 
ders. The meeting can also be rightly judged a success from the 
diverse mission territories represented: China, India, Japan, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Africa. All these regions sent experienced 
representatives. 

Unfortunately the native element was disproportionately weak in 
its representation: almost all attempts to stimulate participation by 
the native clergy in the Congress failed. A stronger participation of 
native missionary representatives can only be achieved by making 
travel for such people financially possible. For future meetings, such 
a problem must be taken into consideration and solved well in 
advance. 

The excellent results of the meeting were manifest in all phases by 
great interest, a friendly candor, and above all through frankness of 
word and opinion both in the reports of the speakers and among the 
participants in the ensuing discussions. In all the essential questions 
relating to the present situation in the missions, an astonishing una- 
nimity was noted. This was particularly true of the special problems 
of the liturgy in the missions and the important means of providing 
timely solutions. 

While the language chosen for recording the participants’ views 
was a form of Latin easy to comprehend, in the discussions them- 
selves each speaker could choose between Latin and English. One 
might sincerely wish that the English contributions could have been 
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summarized in Latin for the benefit of all. Nevertheless there was no 
evidence of antipathy toward Latin as the language of the liturgy, 
or as a medium for group communication. 

On the first evening of the conference, Bishop Van Bekkum spoke 
of the urgency of the liturgical revival in the missions. This urgency 
is obvious to all who know the missionary value of a well-grounded 
liturgy and who are familiar with the pitiful liturgical backwardness 
of today’s missions. 

In past years this need has been often discussed by serious-minded 
missionaries. But the voice of a Bishop, with a wealth of experience 
about the situation in which missionaries find themselves today, 
made an indelible impression on the representatives of the meeting. 
Because he held back in no way, Bishop Van Bekkum gave the 
correct orientation to the discussions which were to take place on 
the following days. His forthrightness, coupled with the fact that he 
was to preside over the meeting, lightened substantially the some- 
what onerous task of the conferees who were to discuss very delicate 
topics in the days to come. The opening address also served to 
furnish the right atmosphere of freedom which was so essential for 
the ensuing exchange of ideas. 

On the morning of September 18, Fr. Joseph Putz, S. J., dean of 
the theological faculty in Kurseong, India, spoke. His paper was 
submitted in two parts, after each of which a discussion followed. 
These two reports of the congress were intended to prepare for the 
fruitful exchange of ideas which followed. 

In the first part of his paper Fr. Putz handled the important prob- 
lem of the difficulties with which liturgical reforms meet in mission 
lands. These difficulties, he pointed out, derive partly from the 
mission folk themselves, partly from the liturgy, and partly from the 
missionaries. Much of what he had to say complemented the address 
of Bishop Van Bekkum, who had previously stressed the favorable 
qualities which most missionary peoples bring for an appreciation 
of the Christian liturgy. Without wishing to deny or even to weaken 
this point, Fr. Putz treated another aspect which bears consideration. 

In treating of the difficulties which mission people present to an 
appreciation of Christian liturgy, Fr. Putz pointed out that Christians 
from farflung mission fields frequently are recruited from the lowest 
classes. Their lack of education, their strong tendency to supersti- 
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tion and animism, their individualistic and egoistic mentality, an- 
chored as they usually are in this world — all militate in no small 
measure against a deep understanding of the Christian liturgy with 
its complete self-sacrificing devotion to God. 

Moreover, the Christian liturgy itself in its present form raises 
great difficulties: one must experience for himself how inexpressibly 
strange and unintelligible a language Latin is for mission peoples 
whose culture is not rooted in the ancient Greco-Roman tradition. 
The ceremonies and rites of our liturgy bear more of a western stamp 
than the average missionary is conscious of. 

The greatest difficulty, however, is that which derives from mis- 
sionaries who lack an adequate pastoral-liturgical training from their 
seminary days. The net result is that they do not really known how 

‘to begin to use the Christian liturgy in a profitable missionary man- 
ner. Add to this the complicating factors resulting from unfavorable 
external circumstances, when, e.g., the priest can visit his missionary 
flock only rarely. There is a woeful lack of the necessary time to give 
basic instructions on Christian worship and the proper preparation 
for executing it. All these difficulties produce and explain the atti- 
tude of “defeatism” which so often confronts advocates of the litur- 
gical movement on the missions. 

In the following discussion, Fr. Wilcock, S.J., superior of the Rus- 
sian Center at Fordham University, New York, pointed out that the 
aforementioned difficulties were, in his experience, found in much 
lesser degree among the Catholics of the Oriental rites. Consequently 
he recommended a study of these rites to see how such difficulties 
might be overcome. The use of the vernacular, the national forma- 
tion of a divine service, and an intensive active participation in litur- 
gical celebrations would lead Christians of the East to discover in the 
official liturgy of the Church what the Christians of the Latin rite 
really seek in devotions outside of the liturgy. 

Prior Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B., from Tokyo illustrated Fr. 
Wilcock’s point with an impressive reference. It seems that a single 
Russian Orthodox Bishop of the eighteenth century was able, during 
his missionary work, to show more conversions alone than all the 
Catholic missionaries together in the last fifty years. Dom Yaiser 
explained this astounding fact by the generous missionary adaptation 
of the Russian Bishop in the divine service through the use of the 
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vernacular and of Japanese customs in the ceremonies. Fr. Ruggen- 
dorf, S.J., dean of the graduate school in the Catholic University in 
Tokyo, added a noteworthy observation of his which modified previ- 
ous comments: namely that one must, because of the importance of 
missionary accommodation in Christian liturgy, allow for the transi- 
tional stage in which contemporary mission peoples actually find 
themselves. One must not accommodate to old customs which are 
already on the road to oblivion. Japan furnishes a good example in 
this instance for she exhibits the process of Europeanization in facto 
esse toward which the other Eastern peoples are moving in fieri. 

Father Francis X. Seumois, P.A., who before his present position 
as Mission Secretary had worked in Africa, emphasized the desir- 
ability of a wider use of holy Scripture in missionary catechetics. 
The concrete exposition of Christian doctrine, as found in the 
biblical narratives, is much more suited to the mentality of most 
missionary peoples than the abstract formulas of our catechisms. A 
familiarity with the Bible and its thought serves to enlighten the 
understanding of the Christian service to a high degree. 

In the second part of his report, Fr. Putz handled the question 
of what can be done within the framework of the current liturgical 
rubrics to overcome the aforementioned difficulties and to shape a 
liturgy which would be most effective from both the catechetical and 
pastoral aspects. 

Due to the fact that the liturgical movement in the missions meets 
with its greatest obstacle in the insufficient understanding of the 
missionary, the first step toward a correct solution should be a better 
pastoral-liturgical training for future missionaries. 

Prospective missionaries must be made to see clearly in mission 
seminaries that liturgy, insofar as it is the finest source and center of 
Christian life, is more than rubrics. A solid pastoral-liturgical course 
alone can accomplish this. Equally important is an ascetical course 
which assures the divine service its due place in the spiritual life of 
the future herald of the Gospel, forms his spiritual life by means of 
the spirit of the liturgy, and permits him to experience in a personal 
way, while still young, the unique formative power of the Christian 
liturgy. It will also afford the means of presenting the other subjects, 
especially dogma, moral theology, and exegesis, with greater mean- 
ing. A formalistic sort of theology, which does not know how to lead 
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to a really religious understanding of spiritual doctrine, cannot but 
help to make it difficult for the future missionary to understand and 
esteem the liturgy. 

The missionaries already working in mission lands should be 
helped chiefly by the erection of an effective pastoral-liturgical 
Institute such as those in Trier or Paris. It is obvious that such an 
Institute can fulfill its task only if it avails itself of well-trained 
teachers. But too often this is the weak point in almost all mission 
fields. The most pressing task in every mission territory at present 
is to educate a sufficient number of teachers of pastoral liturgy who 
possess not only solid theoretical knowledge but also the ability to 
suit the growth and peculiarities of the liturgical movement to the 
respective concrete circumstances of their mission fields and also to 
provide the other missionaries with the practical helps they need. 
Mere theory alone can never influence a missionary who is overbur- 
dened with work. He wants to see how theory can be applied to his 
routine misisonary tasks in an efficacious way and how his practical 
problems will be solved by adopting the “new look” of missionary 
pastoral-liturgy theory. 

At this point Fr. Putz spoke of the means which are already at 
hand for the missionary, whereby mission folk may be brought closer 
to liturgy. The chief way is an active and intensive participation in 
the liturgy itself. 

Let us begin with a point of contemporary relevance, that of the 
well-organized Community Mass. Because of its importance the 
Mass should harmoniously blend together prayer and song, thus 
allowing the major parts of the Mass to stand out in bold relief and 
serving to bring together the priest and his people in a well-integrated 
worshipping community. In mission lands the offertory procession 
also has special significance. It meets the needs of the people by 
enabling them to participate in the communal offertory action not 
only through word and song, but also by means of external sacrificial 
symbols. To convey as vivid and lasting an impression as possible, 
so very much depends on an offertory procession of the people, or at 
least of a procession representing them. 

In addition to the correct development of a true Christian liturgy, 
it is essential to introduce a genuine system of catechetical instruction 
concerning the Christian liturgy, particularly the holy Sacrifice of the 
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Mass. Missionaries must be aware of the utmost importance of 
clarifying the real sense of the Mass rite for their flock, of its central 
place in the Christian religion, and of its impact on Christian living. 

In the discussion immediately afterwards, Fr. Schuette, S.V.D., 
observed that the apostolic constitution Sedes Sapientiae requires 
a five year theological training period not only for the regular clergy 
but also for missionaries from missionary orders. Such a training 
period must be employed especially for the solid grounding of the 
future missionaries in pastoral theology, with special emphasis on 
their pastoral-liturgical development. The success of such a program 
depends on having a sufficient number of professors who themselves 
have been trained in this manner. 

The suggestion of Fr. Putz that a regional institute for pastoral 
theology on the missions be erected found a strong echo among the 
participants. Since, unfortunately, this suggestion can not as yet be 
realized, Fr. Schuette proposed that, in the meantime, experts in 
mission pastoral theology be sent to the different mission centers to 
convince the missionary clergy, by means of a course of lectures, of 
the need for a liturgical revival and also to prepare these future 
apostles for this vital work. Needless to say, the experts who are 
selected to teach such a course must be thoroughly familiar with 
missionary conditions. 

The discussion on the morning of September 18 was marked by 
unanimous agreement that the many possibilities which exist within 
existing liturgical rubrics have not been fully exploited for the form- 
ing of a first-class missionary Mass rite. No doubt existed in anyone’s 
mind that the first duty was to utilize these possibilities to the fullest 
extent. 

There still remains the all-important question of whether there 
are still any further vital wishes and desires to be presented to the 
Church. It was to this important question that the afternoon session 
was devoted. 

Again an impressive unanimity was noted with regard to essential 
points. The missionaries were happy to note no evidence of any 
deterring influence or studied reserve on the part of the attending 
missionary bishops ; the discussion over this somewhat delicate point 
was handled positively throughout. His Excellency, Bishop Weber, 
S.V.D., interjected some remarks at this point which proved to be 
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both encouraging and stimulating. The fruits of the discussion in this 
part of the meeting centered on those points which the speaker Fr. 
John Hofinger, S.J., so strongly stressed — the further development 
of mission questions on the firm footing of liturgy, and a successful 
formulation of a pastoral-liturgical program in concrete detail. Be- 
cause of limitations of space, we will take the liberty of presenting 
the speech and the ensuing discussion together in capsule form. 

The desires of the missionaries as proposed can be readily sum- 
marized under three chief headings: 

1) Greater freedom in the use of the vernacular at liturgical serv- 
ices. The primary aim in this as in the following wishes is to obtain 
the most precise and favorable formulation of liturgical proposals for 
the missions. The recording secretary thought it important to stress 
that in no way did this sound the death knell for Latin as the Church’s 
liturgical language in mission lands, but only meant a use of the 
vernacular which would be consonant with the peculiar pastoral 
situation of the mission people in question. More specifically this 
would include the allowance of the vernacular in liturgical readings 
which are designed for the people, in the congregation’s liturgical 
singing especially in the celebration of Mass, and, if possible, in the 
salutations and acclamations in which both the priest and the people 
alternate in common vocal prayer. 

The urgency of this wish stems from the strong desire of the 
missionary to restore to Christian worship (particularly in the mis- 
sions) its full catechetical potential. Because of the fact that time 
is lacking for a rich external liturgical catechesis, the mission liturgy 
must have a form which, of itself, speaks as immediately and directly 
as possible to the Christian congregation. In those cases where the 
missionary schools are more or less endangered because they are in 
the distant districts of the mission, efforts must be made to give to 
the liturgical rite as much of a direct catechetical value as possible. 
Our wish, as expressed in the careful formulation which we have just 
suggested, could easily be realized in mission territories which lack 
a highly developed language. 

The absorbing study of mission history, and also the growing 
number of cases in recent times in which the Holy See has in individ- 
ual instances permitted a wider use of the vernacular in the liturgy 
of mission lands, gives us real cause for hoping that our requests 
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will be answered. These desires must of course be further cham- 
pioned by Mission Bishops who are aware that they are solidly 
grounded in the contemporary needs of the missions. It is pertinent 
to recall that the Holy Office’s principal decision of April, 1949 
(regarding the use of the vernacular in Chinese mission territories) 
grants more than we have proposed, even though at the time only 
individual bishops had requested such an abundant use of the 
vernacular for the celebration of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. (Cf. 
S. Paventi, La Chiesa Missionaria, Roma, 1950, 388; and C. Cos- 
tantini, Le missioni cattoliche, Roma, 1949, 25.) 

2) A new adaptation, especially for the rites of the Mass and of 
baptism. It is not necessary to add that we missionaries do not seek 
for an uncontrolled set of reforms which would ignore previous 
traditions ; nor that we are not in favor of a new rite, or that we seek 
permission to substitute an Oriental rite for the existing rite. What 
we desire is simply an up-to-date revision of the traditional Roman 
rite understood in the sense of a greater clarity and more powerful 
exposition of the chief points to be found therein. Also we are 
anxious for greater simplicity and fuller integrity of the individual 
ceremonies. The wishes here expressed in detail approximate in large 
measure those which have been voiced with growing emphasis in the 
home countries and which found concrete expression a number of 
years ago in the valuable proposals which issued from the Interna- 
tional Liturgical Study Meeting at Maria Laach. 

The following points found special stress in the minutes of the 
meeting and in the final discussion. 

The prayers at the foot of the altar should be shortened, i.e., Mass 
should be begun with the Confiteor. The scriptural pericopes, how- 
ever, should be increased and the cycle of readings include several 
years. The missionary should also have a certain leeway in choosing 
the pericope according to circumstances: so that, for example, Easter 
or some other major feast could be celebrated one or several weeks 
late in outlying mission posts. In place of the ever-changing chants 
of the proper, there should be a select collection of chants suited for 
entire seasons of the Church year (Advent, Christmas, . . . with 
several formulas for the season after Pentecost). These fixed hymns 
should have a simple text in the vernacular, with suitable melodies. 
At the offertory, after the Oremus, prayers of intercession in 
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the form of a litany, after the model of the ancient Oratio fidelium, 
should be permitted ; to which might be added a prayer of contrition 
(cf. Caerimoniale Episc. 11, 39) — both in the vernacular. The sym- 
bolism of the offertory as the beginning of the sacrificial rite could be 
made more powerful and unmistakable if, for instance, the washing 
of hands were to take place at the outset, and if incensing were per- 
mitted even in non-solemn Masses, according to the Capuchin 
privilege. The offertory procession of the faithful should be encour- 
aged, but the priest’s prayers simplified. 

The liturgical rite of dismissing the faithful should really form 
the end of the celebration; the last Gospel, usually read after the 
priest’s blessing, could be dispensed with. 

There should be a simpler rite of the Pontifical Mass but one 
which distinguishes it clearly from the high Mass of the priest. The 
pontifical vestments should be made simpler out of consideration for 
missions in the Torrid Zone. 

With regard to the liturgical rites of the sacraments, the missions 
desire a change of the baptismal liturgy. The rite of baptism for in- 
fants should be curtailed, especially in its first part. The rite of 
baptism for adults should be revised so as to allow it to be performed 
in various stages over a longer period of time, much like the ancient 
catechumenate. The importance of confirmation would be greatly 
enhanced by a solemn, festive introduction consisting of chant and 
dialog in the vernacular. The lower Church offices (minor orders) 
should be adapted to present needs ; the lectorate, especially, should 
be re-introduced and conferred upon catechists — or at least eccle- 
siastical authorization for catechists and spiritual co-workers should 
be given in a liturgical form by the bishop or priest. Equally welcome 
would be the re-introduction of the diaconate (without the obliga- 
tion of celibacy) for priestless parishes (to make possible preaching 
and the distribution of holy Communion). 

3) More uniform adaptability in place of strict uniformity. What 
is desired here is obviously not a liturgical “libertinism,” but first and 
foremost an ordered freedom which must be the basic premise for 
any far-sighted accommodation of the Church’s liturgy to the 
peculiar pressing problems of different missionary peoples. Natural- 
ly, eventual concessions along the lines of regional adaptations must: 
a) leave absolutely intact the heart of the liturgical rite involved ; b) 
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be well grounded in the respective circumstances of each mission ; 
and c) be approved by the highest Church authorities. Only when 
these conditions are fulfilled can a liturgical muddle be averted. 

On the other hand it appears that in order to insure the success 
of the missionary’s work as well as the complete up-dating of the 
catechism and the use of the liturgy as a significant pastoral tool, one 
should face seriously the question of how to accommodate the form 
of our liturgical functions still further to the peculiarities of the 
varying mission peoples and their valued cultural heritage. Only 
after solving such a question can converts to the Christian form of 
worship feel at home in the House of the Lord. 

In his address to the Congress a few days later, Bishop Van Bek- 
kum treated this important missionary question in great detail. We 
are able here to give only a brief summary of his thought, pointing 
out certain concrete wishes of his in this matter. Weddings, burials, 
feasts of the year and the like should be examined to see how far old 
traditional native rites and customs can be incorporated into the 
Church’s ritual. Very advantageous would be the appointment of 
competent commissions to make the necessary preparations and 
test the eventual suggestions in the crucible of practical experience. 
An investigation should be encouraged to determine whether indi- 
vidual feasts or Mass formulas, which refer to the seasons of the year 
and to features of rural life (e.g., ember days, rogation days, etc.), 
can be adjusted to meet the actual circumstances found in the mis- 
sion lands of the world. 

The minutes of the closing session also revealed that the many 
wishes expressed there spring in no way from a capricious attempt at 
reform but rather from the realization of the immense missionary 
problems which beset our very critical age. The missionary world 
situation demands in a special way the greatest possible accommoda- 
tion to missionary people, not merely in certain fringe areas of the 
Christian religion but also at the very heart of Christianity — yes, 
even in the Mass —as far as the essential attributes found there will 
permit. Without such an accommodation we shall convert a few 
individuals of good will, as we have been doing up to the present; 
but the conversion of whole peoples who are outside of the Church 
appears, humanly speaking, hopeless so long as no effort is made for 
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a broadminded accommodation. In this respect, three questions must 
be seriously considered. 

First, would the Christianization of the Roman Empire ever have 
been attained if the Church had not in the very beginning adapted 
itself, with an amazing resoluteness in the spheres of worship and 
preaching, to the prevailing language of the Greek culture and that 
of the Roman Empire? 

Secondly, is our missionary situation today (we are thinking 
particularly of the culture of Eastern peoples) more like that of the 
first centuries when the Church already found an established culture, 
or like that of the middle ages when the Church propagated the 
Christian religion together with the higher culture of the Mediter- 
ranean world? 

Thirdly, does missionary history furnish us with even a single 
instance in which the Church successfully Christianized a great 
people with a fully characteristic culture of its own without a 
broadminded accommodation similar to that displayed by the early 
Church? In the old days of colonial imperialism, the authority of 
the Christian colonizers and the superiority of the European culture 
compensated to a certain degree for the lack of missionary accom- 
modation. Today, however, this is no longer the case. A genuine 
Christianization of the highly cultured peoples of the Orient is un- 
thinkable without a determined program of accommodation, par- 
ticularly with regard to the liturgy, just as the Christianization of 
the Roman Empire would have been unthinkable without the exem- 
plary adaptation in the field of mission liturgy which marked the 
early Christian missionary Church. 

If we have not achieved the broadminded accommodation of the 
mission Church today, then the most basic cause is that the urgency 
of the missionary problem has up to now not been sufficiently real- 
ized by many missionaries and indeed by many missionary bishops. 

The Missionary Meeting met with universal favor on the part of 
the participants. The only regret was the limited time allotted to 
hear the many opinions uttered by the missionaries, all of whom 
spoke from a motive of fraternal charity and apostolic responsi- 
bility. 

The public success of this first modest attempt to discuss mis- 
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sionary problems in common led to several convictions: 1) that 
the liturgical revival is today more urgent in the missions than at 
home, and 2) that a deep-seated liturgical renewal on the missions 
would be very helpful for further progress of the liturgical revival 
at home. The participants in the Missionary Meeting of the Assisi 
Congress departed in hopeful anticipation of another opportunity 
to discuss their problems more thoroughly next year at a special 
International Study Week on “Missions and the Liturgy.” 

John Hofinger, S.J. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION 


HEN John Hen- 
ry Newman wrote in the conclusion to the Apologia that he felt the 
loss of the Germanic and English element in the Church to be a 
“most serious evil,” he did not realize that his own works, particu- 
larly in the field of Christian spirituality, would do a great deal to 
redeem that loss. 

This English-German element, whose absence Newman so la- 
mented, can now be recognized as the same force which brought 
forth the Christian social renovation in von Ketteler; which, begin- 
ning with Abbot Herwegen, treated liturgy as an instrument for 
shaping the Church’s inward spirit, and not as the exclusive concern 
of rubricians and archeologists; which formed from the polemic 
theology of the schools, a theology of prayer and of mystery in 
Scheeben ; which took the spontaneous religious longings of man, so 
feared by post-Reformation asceticism, and in Odo Casel showed 
them to be channels of organic holiness. 

This spirituality, then, which Newman, in his great contribution 
to modern religious life, fostered and cultivated is nothing other than 
the spirit of personal and corporate worship, the spirit of that piety 
which the great Cardinal wrote of in his Anglican sermons and 
studies on the breviary, and in his Catholic essays on Benedictine 
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monachism, It is the piety, he shows, which has received not the 
stamp of Latin culture alone, but also of that Anglo-German temper- 
ament symbolized by Boniface of England, bishop of the Germans, 
who might well have described his people in the words of Claudel: 


It is no small thing to be apostle of the Saxons and bishop of the intro- 
vert, shut-up flock of a people corked fermenting! . . . I will have a 
people more akin to matter and more bent thereon and more mingled 
therewith and more fit than any other to soak into it and be imbued 
therewith, a people outside of all dry categories, outside all the un- 
bending nations, to be at the stage of longing, in face of everything, a 
mighty storehouse in the centre of Europe, semi-fluid, a conforming 
negation, an impulse thrusting and filling and maintaining all together, 
an inward and shrouded man in whom the word of God does not turn 
at once into action but to simmering deep-down fermentation (The 
Satin Slipper, Third Day, I). 


One does not long for the re-affirmation of this English-German 
element out of any patriotic loyalties or because of that religious 
xenophobia — which is, by definition, the antithesis of catholicism. 
Far from being spiritual chauvinism that leads one to hope for a 
renewal of this English-German element, it is rather, on the contrary, 
a deep sense of the universality of the Church, and of the contribu- 
tion which every nation is intended under Providence to make to the 
temporal expression of the Body of Christ. 

The salvation of the nations, as Pére Daniélou so beautifully at- 
tests, implies that once a people has received the faith, it is intended 
that, in turn, these newly converted should offer their own highly 
personalized gift to the Mystical Body. 

Yet it remains a sad truth that with the exception of Newman 
himself most spiritual writing in English during the past two cen- 
turies has been stamped with the seal of continental piety. And the 
great contribution of the English spirit, both in devotional forms and 
in theological insights, has been shrouded by the imposition, as the 
one ideal and the only standard of prayer-life, of a religious vision 
that remains largely alien to the needs and longings of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. That rich period stemming from Caedmon and Bede, 
from Cuthbert and Alcuin, even to the days of Thomas More, and 
which has been illuminated so well and so reverently in our time by 
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Margaret Williams’ translations, remains a dead historical epoch to 
modern Catholics. 

There is no doubt that the Tudor persecutions, with their atten- 
dant demand that priests be formed and educated in continental 
seminaries, has been the major cause of this spiritual uprooting; but 
it is equally true that more recently, with the gradual decline of this 
spirit of the counter-reform, little more than lethargy has been 
responsible for such continued indifference to the older tradition. 

One further cause of the predominance of continental forms of 
piety may be found in the quite understandable equation, by many 
Catholics, of Latin devotions with Roman doctrines. Notwithstand- 
ing the great ardor with which successive popes have fostered the 
non-Latin liturgies, and, within the framework of orthodoxy, devo- 
tions with a distinctively national character, many Catholics still 
persist in asserting the superiority of this or that practice imported 
from the continent, over forms of piety native to the English-speak- 
ing world. 

This derives partially from the fact that most of our religious 
communities are of Latin extraction; but even more, it is the result 
of the religious conflicts within the Church in the nineteenth century. 
Most of the ultramontanists in England, passionate believers in an 
extreme notion of papal infallibility and of the temporal power — 
men such as Faber, Ward, Vaughan, and Manning — were also 
strong advocates of Latin devotional practices, and with the conse- 
quent acceptance of the Vatican decree, their position on prayer- 
life and piety seemed also to have been vindicated. This is lex creden- 
di, lex orandi with a vengeance. 

That even in the twentieth century, Fr. Faber’s books are more 
widely known than Newman’s sermons — which were also intended 
for popular reading — is a good indication of the extent to which 
ultramontanism has prevailed in the realm of piety. And further- 
more, it is not so much that Catholic critics have made the great 
mistake of over-stressing Newman’s intellectual work to the detri- 
ment of his equally impressive spiritual achievement, but rather that 
the tenor of modern religious thought is more attuned to emotion 
and sentiment, and hence cannot harmonize with Newman’s serene 
and objective piety. 

Not, of course, that Newman is lacking in feeling and sensibility. 
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But this sensibility, as evident in the sermons, in the Apologia, and 
even in The Dream of Gerontius, is controlled and guided by the 
restraints of reason and theological wisdom. It was precisely the 
absence of these controls that Newman deplored in Wesley, and 
criticized in a number of Catholic writers, in his letter on Pusey’s 
Eirenicon: 

How is it fair to throw together Suarez, St. Bernardine, 
Eadmer, and Faber? As to Faber, I never read his books. I never heard 
of the names of de Montfort and Oswald. Thus a person like myself 
may be in authority and place, and know nothing at all of such extrava- 
gances as these writers put out. 


Newman would certainly have criticized the competitive spirit 
occasionally displayed by the various advocates of different devo- 
tions; he undoubtedly would have felt great distaste at the over- 
emphasis on those measurable forms of piety that reflect a kind of 
“counting complex,” and give a thaumaturgic value to numerical 
repetition; and he would certainly have deplored the efforts on the 
part of devotees of this or that particular practice to make it appear 
as if their private devotion had a monopoly on grace. But, as is 
evident from his own pastoral apostolate in Birmingham, he would 
not have condoned wholesale attacks on these devotions, for he 
realized that many of these practices are often necessary for certain 
persons, in certain spiritual conditions, and at certain stages of 
religious development. 

The relevance of Newman’s teachings to American Catholics is in 
the fact that America’s religious development is no more polyglot 
than America’s language, and that underlying all assimilated Euro- 
pean traditions is a strong Anglo-Saxon strain that must be strength- 
ened if our religious life is to be the supernatural complement and 
fulfillment of our social, economic, political, and intellectual life. 
This reason, of course, is of far less significance than the all-impor- 
tant truth, that what Newman himself called “the English and 
German element in the Church” fosters a piety which is in perfect 
accord with the liturgical spirit, and which is, as he shows in his 
essays on Benedictinism, intimately connected with the life of 
worship. 

No one would dream of displacing devotion to the holy house of 
Loretto, or Our Lady of Czestochowa, or the Infant of Prague, or 
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Our Lady of Sorrows with devotions to Our Lady of Walsingham. 
This would be unparalleled religious snobbery. But to suggest, as 
Newman did, that the loss of the English-German element in the 
Church has been a most serious evil, and to further suggest with 
him, that this loss must be redeemed, not for cultural reasons, but 
because it deprives the Christian community of a great spiritual 
force, and the Church — which is clothed in variety — of a gracious 
adornment, is to make an observation at once so compelling and so 
self-evident as to immediately enlist the services of all sincere 
Christians in its fulfillment. 

And it is towards the fulfillment of this ideal that a recent collec- 
tion of writings from The Life of the Spirit (The Christian Vision, 
ed. Mary Ellen Evans, The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., pp. 
311, $4.25) makes a major contribution. When one meets with a 
work such as this, so brilliantly planned and so well adapted to the 
needs of English-speaking Catholics, it is difficult to overcome the 
temptation to quote all the reviewer’s cliches, and exhaust the vocab- 
ulary of praise in describing its merits. hxere is a representative 
selection of the best writing to appear during the past ten years in the 
English Dominican review of the spiritual life which has been edited, 
until recently, by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 

There is a distinctively British tone in many of these essays, re- 
flected, for example, in Fr. Pepler’s remark: “We do not recommend 
the French to eat the English roast beef and Yorkshire pudding as 
his staple diet, nor should we expect the English to thrive spiritually 
on an exclusive diet of Francis de Sales, the Little Flower and 
Garrigou-Lagrange”; but for the reasons mentioned above this 
English flavor ought not to be unwelcome to American Catholics. 

The book itself has been edited by a protegée of the late Fr. Walter 
Farrell, an American laywoman whose previously published works 
on the Church in America should be sufficient guarantee that the 
reader will encounter here not insular piety, but rather a universally 
applicable spiritual doctrine. 

Every reader and every reviewer of a book as rich in sound doc- 
trine as The Christian Vision will undoubtedly find this or that par- 
ticular selection of greater interest, depending on personal need, 
concern, or prejudice ; and so I can only indicate what seem to me of 
special merit and greatest value. 
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There is, first of all, permeating these essays a deep awareness of 
the “closely knit unity of the whole universe under God in which 
nature is perfected by super-nature.” Sometimes spiritual writers, 
after according lip-service to the maxim, “Grace perfects nature,” 
proceed then to undercut most of its significance by lengthy and 
detailed descriptions of the evils residing in this “corrupt nature.” 

In the present work, the entire third section with essays on: “The 
Apostolate of Satan,” by Gerald Vann ; “The Homelessness of God,” 
by Ida Friederike GGrres ; “As One’s Self,” by Isabelle Riviere; and 
“The Conquest of Fear,” by W. E. Orchard is intended to show the 
real meaning of this maxim. Of this section, Fr. Pepler writes: 

Here 
the vices of the world have to be considered, but not in the negative 
manner so characteristic of spiritual reading and sermons of recent cen- 
turies. Many a Christian has come to regard the life of holiness as a 
series of dark nights in which he had to struggle with devils and avoid 
a whole host of sins. The compiler of the anthology has called this part 
the “Sacrament of the World,” a well-chosen phrase which reveals the 
more positive approach; for all created things which may perhaps be 
snares and temptations are also “sacraments,” the signs of God's pres- 
ence and will, to be accepted in one way or another if the Christian is 
to be made whole and holy. 


This same theme is further developed in another essay in this 
section by Victor White, O.P., who, in “The Way of the Cross,” sug- 
gests some aspect of the alleviation of natural longing, and the satis- 
faction of primitive instinct by the Christian message and the Chris- 
tian worship. Thus, of Christ’s warning to the women of Jerusalem, 
he writes with reference to the dying god of the ancient mystery 
cults: “Vicarious ritual tears for the dying will no longer avail; nor 
will merely outer sacrifices ; attention must now be turned inward, to 
our own selves, lives, and destinies. For the Way now shown is the 
Way of self-sacrifice; the doom of dying must be faced within, no 
longer projected without.” 

Those who have been inclined to feel that a concern with “arche- 
typal symbols,” and such historical phenomena as the pagan fertility 
cults and mystery religions, indicated a merely esoteric interest of 
little relevance to Christianity will find in these writings the meaning 
of that dual revelation, teste David cum Sibylla, which led the ancient 
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peoples to attempt—in the words of the introductory essay — 
“to share in the redemption by Christ without the knowledge that 
there be a Christ.” 

This theme, so dependent for its full comprehension on the pa- 
tristic notions of the “seed-bearing Word” and the “soul naturally 
Christian,” is expanded and exploited more fully by Donald Nicholl 
(“The Stature of Man”), and Sister M. Gerard, S.C.M.M. (“The 
Silent Joy”); both of these essays could best be read in the light of 
Dom Odo Casel’s meditations on baptism as the bridal bath of the 
Church. 

“Naturalness,” in the best sense of the word, is what characterizes 
the writings in this book; they breathe a kind of pleasant confidence 
in the brotherhood of Christ and the fraternity of the saints which 
is in marked contrast to the constrained and tense piety not infre- 
quently encountered in American religious literature. Fr. Pepler’s 
description of pre-Reformation English mystics, “. . . the healthy, 
robust, if a trifle easy-going, spiritual writings of Rolle, Mother 
Julian, Hilton and the Cloud . . .” is applicable to many of the 
contributions to this book. One meets it in Fr. Vann’s touching essay 
written on and in the spirit of charity, “Love among the Saints”; in 
Dom Bede Griffith’s “The Mystery of the Scriptures,” and in Count 
de la Bedoyere’s “The Modern Vice.” 

Contributions by non-English writers include: “The Contempla- 
tive Life and Friendship,” by Paul Philippe, O.P.; a moving and 
learned essay on that love which binds the Church together, “The 
Church and Charity,” by Albert Plé, O.P., editor of La Vie Spirit- 
uelle, sister review to The Life of the Spirit; Paul Claudel’s letter to 
Gabriel Frizeau, written in that embarrassingly confident tone which 
—for good reason—so antagonized Gide, and which makes this 
reviewer regret that instead of Claudel’s, there was not included here, 
Newman’s letters on his conversion to William Froude and Keble; 
and finally, the longest essay of the book, “Temptations against the 
Church,” by Henri de Lubac, S.J.— an essay which is doubly im- 
pressive because it is not so much an academic study, but a lived 
and experienced testament. The following is but one passage, among 
many that seem to demand being quoted here: 

But supposing — and 
how regrettably distant we are from it — a social functioning that would 
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approximate to such an ideal, that is, an external order as perfect as 
humans could make it, the work of the Church would not, so to speak, 
have yet begun. For she has no intention of establishing us in life here 
below, but wants to lift us above this mortal existence. . . . If she were 
to seek above all else temporal efficiency, even this would not be ac- 
corded her. If she were to wait until temporal conditions were at last 
bettered — whatever form such an optimum might conceivably take — 
in order to accomplish in the midst of the world her work of salvation, 
she would be unfaithful to her mission, which is to lead to the gates of 
heaven, not some ideal humanity of the future but the totality of the 
human race, not some mythical humanity but the flesh-and-blood human 
beings of each generation. 


It is probably impossible to read any book, even a book so well- 
planned and containing so many worthwhile essays as the present 
one, and find oneself in complete agreement with all its contents. I 
cannot help regretting that three different writers make a point of 
raising indictments against the new gnosticism of Aldous Huxley. 

Granted that the perennial philosophy, Vedanta for the literate, 
and the other esoteric mystiques Mr. Huxley has so zealously pro- 
moted are far removed from Christian incarnationalism, and repre- 
sent really a reaction against materialism and secularism, is it not 
true nevertheless that his works have done a present service to 
religion, in an age of relativism and instrumentalism, comparable to 
that of the Hellenizing Jews and the philosophers of Alexandria in 
the pre-Christian era? Were not the disciples of Philo more open to 
the Christian message than those readers of Lucretius who, even a 
century after his death, looked to De rerum natura as a bible of life? 

We do well to criticize Huxley’s gnosis, but it might be as good 
occasionally — following Newman’s example to de Lamennais — 
to acknowledge his achievement in defending absolute and spiritual 
values. Exactly ninety years ago, Newman warned: “Instead of aim- 
ing at being a world-wide power, we are shrinking into ourselves, 
narrowing the lines of communion, trembling at freedom of thought, 
and using the language of dismay and despair at the prospect before 
PEF 
One final remark is necessary. If I have passed over a number of 
contributions to this book, it is not because they are of no impor- 
tance, but because they are largely concerned with derivative themes, 
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and therefore ought to be seen as subordinate to the core of this 
work, which centers upon a deeper appreciation of that life of the 
spirit which alone can open the way to the Christian vision. This 
dominant subject which, in Fr. Pepler’s own words, “has gradually 
emerged above all the others as the main theme which gathers all the 
aspects of The Life together for the human mind, is the ‘Mystery of 
Christ’.” 

Towards the deeper realization of this mystery The Life of the 
Spirit has been dedicated these past ten years. And in reading this 
present compilation, it is impossible not to be impressed by the 
extent to which writers and editor have fulfilled this dedication. 

Furthermore, since any periodical must of necessity take its 
character from its founder, the high level of achievement in The 
Life of the Spirit is a tribute to Fr. Pepler who, not only by his own 
contributions, but also by the tone, by the air of good common sense, 
by the outspoken frankness, and by a concern with “an objective 
attitude to the spiritual life,” has made of the » agazine the outstand- 
ing review devoted to Christian spirituality in the English-speaking 
world. One might, then, feel justified in hoping that Miss Evans, 
having made us all her debtors by The Christian Vision, would 
obligate us still further by editing next, a collection of Fr. Pepler’s 
own writings. This, too, would be an event of great significance on 


both sides of the Atlantic. 
: Justus George Lawler 


TIMELY TRACT 
NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


HE apathy 
of the rank and file seems to be the common complaint of large 
membership organizations. On the rock of participation, member- 
ships divide into two classes, the active and inactive, the working 
members and the card carriers, the leaders and the led. 
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The large urban or suburban parish is a good example. There is 
the hard core of families that head up organizations and do the work 
involved, and there is the great mass whose only tie is Sunday Mass 
and the parish school if they have small children. To the great 
majority the priest is a whisper behind a blacked-out confessional 
screen, a booming voice over a loud speaker, a vague figure at the 
altar seen from the rear of church, a functionary when a birth certifi- 
cate or Mass card is needed, a professional consoler at times of 
serious illness of people whom he is meeting for the first time. By 
vocation he is a strange man, but too often he is a stranger — 
which is strange indeed for a “father.” 

As cities grew, parishes did not grow apace numerically. The 
parishes got larger, making fatherly solicitude or spiritual paternity 
give way to bureaucratic efficiency. The sociologist has precise term- 
inology for this phenomenon. The large urban parish is no longer a 
primary or face-to-face group. It is now a secondary group which 
lacks the influence that comes from the intimate associations that 
take place in families, neighborhoods, play, work, or interest groups. 

In this country two solutions, not mutually exclusive, have been 
offered. One is to divide over-sized parishes; the other is to turn 
large parish organizations into face-to-face groups and to introduce 
organizations that are built on the small group principle such as the 
CCD discussion groups, Legion of Mary, YCW, CFM, Cana Clubs, 
and the like. 

Since the big city parish is a universal phenomenon, readers 
might be interested in a Japanese approach. If you think of every 
Japanese missionary as a priest with a beard, crucifix, penny cate- 
chism, rice bowl, and the most primitive pastoral techniques, you 
are not acquainted with a great modern missionary who is both 
pastor in a pagan community and a keen student of modern religious 
sociology, Father Joseph Spae, C.I.C.M. Father Spae has just pub- 
lished a 200-page tract documenting an experiment in his own parish, 
entitled Neighborhood Associations.* 

In prewar and wartime Japan, the government prescribed the 
universal establishment of neighborhood associations. Each tona- 
rigumi consisted of about ten households with monthly meetings in 


*Committee of the Apostolate, The Catholic Church, Himeji, Japan. 
Price, $2.00. 
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the home of a member. These meetings were designed to carry out 
policies and projects of the government as outlined by the leader. 
The intimacy of the group became a vehicle for effective action. No 
one can drag his feet if the group is really small. In the postwar 
period some of the tonarigumi have been revived for such civic 
purposes as crime prevention, public hygiene, festivals and so forth. 

Father Spae, noting how well the neighborhood association fits 
the Japanese temperament, has adapted this form of organization 
as the basic organizational structure of his new parish. 

Using a detailed map of the parish and following the natural 
demographic divisions, he has assigned every parishioner, including 
catechumens, to a neighborhood association. Monthly meetings are 
held in homes of members. The group leaders are appointed by the 
pastor and confirmed in office by the bishop. The group leader has 
real status and definite responsibilities. He not only presides over 
the monthly meeting but he visits each member monthly, keeps the 
census up to date, visits the sick, plans wakes and funerals, collects 
monthly church offerings, and in general keeps his finger on the 
pulse of the neighborhood. 

The meetings are carefully planned, first by a small committee of 
three with the priests, then elaborated by the pastor with the 29 
group leaders before the round of neighborhood meetings are held. 
It is strongly emphasized that this is a strictly parochial organization 
with no ties with other groups. 

The monthly meetings at which whole families attend, not just 
couples or young adults, consist of prayers, a hymn, a New Testa- 
ment reading and discussion, reports on past resolutions, and the 
agreement upon a group task for the month. The project or task is 
either the one suggested by the small committee or one which the 
group devises. The tasks deal with the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy with emphasis on providing for the needy and contacting 
prospective catechumens. Also included in the meeting are the an- 
nouncements of coming feasts and prayer intentions. The meeting 
takes an hour which would mean that with such an agenda there 
would be little discussion. It is followed by Japanese forms of 
recreation. 

With this stroke of genius, Fr. Spae has cut through the barrier 
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of bigness and anonymity that destroys the small community and the 
intimate associations that make life human and meaningful. Yet, Fr. 
Spae is not complacent ; he is aware that Neighborhood Associations 
at this stage of development do not answer fully the needs of his 
parish. He is aware that there must be some special training and 
motivation given to a nucleus. An avid reader, he is widely read on 
the pastoral developments around the world and eagerly meets with 
people who offer fresh approaches. 

Probably the greatest weakness of Neighborhood Associations as 
an all-purpose Catholic Action organization is its limited view of the 
lay apostolate. It seems that the pastor’s concept of the lay aposto- 
late has been conditioned by the fact that he is a pastor of a parish 
that is struggling for existence in an area with very few Catholics, 
somewhat like a pastor in the deep South. One can become number 
and convert conscious to the point of seeing this as the exclusive 
mission of the Church. 

In the parish that is geared exclusively to convert work, the lay- 
man’s role is little more than priest’s helper. This is only one aspect 
of the layman’s life. The layman is a man of the world with a mission 
in the world of work, politics, family life and the other areas his life 
touches. His mission is not to help snatch others from this world, but 
to be, with the Church’s divine helps, the leaven in the world. He 
works to make the world a more fit receptacle for the free flowing 
of divine life into people. I think Fr. Spae is aware of this, but has 
not discovered how this is to be done. 

Neighborhood Associations’ emphasis on the parish as the center 
to the exclusion of ties with other groups on wider levels seems un- 
realistic in any complex society. In one sense, modern means of com- 
munication have destroyed parish boundaries — not completely, but 
to a significant degree. In this country the lay people who are doing 
outstanding work for the Church in lay life seem for the most part to 
have received their inspiration outside the parish, from schools, 
retreat houses, diocesan wide organizations, or centers and parish 
organizations that use the services of the diocesan or national head- 
quarters such as conventions, study weeks and days of recollection. 

Fr. Spae has genuine sympathy for all specialized Catholic Action 
movements, but he does not think the inquiry method fits the Jap- 
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anese mentality. The same doubt was voiced in this country in the 
late thirties and the forties but is gradually dying out as more people 
prove its effectiveness. This, of course, does not prove that Fr. Spae is 
not right. 

Who is to say that this or that organization fits into the Japanese 
way of life? But there are universals that must be dealt with in Bom- 
bay, Tokyo — and Astabula, Ohio. 

While family life is only one aspect of the life of a Christian in 
the world, it provides a good example. Can we priests give people a 
sufficient amount of information about the ideals of Catholic mar- 
riage so that they can translate it into a way of life that is able to cope 
with the myriad and ever changing challenges to this “way” in pagan 
surroundings? Can it be done by a prayer or sacramental life that is 
rich in content? 

It seems that some kind of dialogue must be going on at times with 
at least the dominant groups in each parish. Somehow they must 
discover for themselves the contradiction between the married life 
of their cultural environment and Christ’s ideal for married people. 
When they see this contradiction in their own lives and in the lives 
of others and they become alive to their responsibility to do their 
bit to bring about a change, we have apostles of family life. 

It seems that if Catholics are to make an impact on a country it 
will not come from numerical strength but from a clear-cut way of 
life that has been worked out, not by a priest’s rule of thumb, but by 
this vital dialogue among themselves, so that they can articulate and 
implement their conclusions, and not simply repeat what they heard 
and of which they are not completely convinced. 

While the contradiction in family life is most obvious, economic 
and political life too are areas in which people must witness Christ. 
It is not enough to send down word that Catholics must be just and 
vote according to their conscience. Somehow lay people must exam- 
ine Catholic social teachings against the background of work life and 
political systems in particular countries. The method should be 
consistent with Japanese psychology, but the formation of the Chris- 
tian is not complete without it. 

Even in this country there is a multiplicity of methods in arriving 
at this end. The Grail takes young ladies to their training centers 
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where they live a community life based on an ideal of Christian 
womanhood in the modern world. Friendship Houses and similar 
groups confront people with a particular vexing social problem and 
help them discover, by service, a Christian pattern of life. Specialized 
Catholic Action movements try a more systematic attack leaving as 
little as possible to chance. 

All our efforts thus far in this direction have obviously had no 
significant impact on our own country at this early date, if I am 
interpreting rightly a Catholic Digest (June, 1956) poll taken by a 
reliable polling agency. It questioned Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and others on their attitudes on integration and segregation. Among 
the Northern whites, 33% of the Protestants polled wanted the races 
kept apart as compared to 30% of the Catholics. In polling Southern 
whites on the same question, 75% of the Protestants wanted the 
races kept apart compared with 76% of the Catholics. The obvious 
conclusion seems to be that in spite of episcopal statements and the 
like on the race problem and our expansive and expensive Catholic 
school system, the rank and file Catholic layman’s thinking is formed 
by the dominant group in his geographic area. 

This poll is one of the most stunning indictments of American 
Christianity. I fear when the religious sociologists go into high gear 
in this country, other similar shocks are in store for us. 

With this record we dare not tell Fr. Spae how to run his parish. 
We are suggesting that he plan now his approaches so that his suc- 
cessors will not be plagued as we are plagued by professional poll 
takers who point up such horrendous gaps between what we believe 
and what we do. 

There seem to be two basic problems in parish organizations. 
First, to make them small but all inclusive. Fr. Spae has solved that 
for his parish. The second is to make the small groups come to grips 
with the problems of lay life. In this country we have only made a 
start. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 
THE BOOK OF Bimal | 


SAIAS dominates the Christ- 
mas liturgy. From the first nocturn of the first Sunday of Advent to 
the epistle read on the feast of the Ephiphany, the Church expresses 
the soul’s longing love and glad adoration in the words of this great 
prophet. 

Fittingly the early Christians who knelt in one of the vaulted chambers 
in Domitilla’s cemetery on the Ardeatine Way could raise their eyes from 
the gently traced fresco of our Lady holding the Infant on her knees to 
the majestic white-robed figure of the prophet standing at her right. He 
had hailed her virginal motherhood and had honored the divinity of 
her Son seven hundred years before God was made man. Fittingly, too, 
they could turn to another bearded white-robed prophet, Micheas, who 
stood respectfully at her left and pointed with upraised arm to the 
towers of Bethlehem which he had foretold would be the birthplace of 
her Child. 

Isaias and Micheas are alike in many ways. 


ISAIAS AND MICHEAS 


Micheas, the sixth of the minor prophets, was a contemporary of Isaias. 
Both men belonged to the Southern Kingdom: Isaias came from Jerusa- 
lem; Micheas from a little town thirty miles away, Moresheth, in hilly 
Philistine territory between Hebron and Gaza. Both men preached in 
Juda: Isaias used words with the skill of an artist, his poetry and prose 
are beautiful in their clarity, profundity and brilliance; Micheas was 
a simple man whose earnest speech was gruff and trenchant. 

Both men knew by experience the weakening effects of long prosperity 
in their land. Isaias could study its effects on the aristocrats who were 
his friends, he could deplore their greed for wealth, their love for pleas- 
ure, their proneness to idolatry. Micheas saw what this meant to the 
wage-earner and to the man who worked in the fields, he could grieve 
over the poor man’s heavy burdens, his discontent, his irreligion. 

Both men preached a stern doctrine: Isaias, friend and councilor 
of kings, recognized that Assyria was not only a rapacious world power 
that had crushed the Northern Kingdom and was ready to destroy Juda 
but he cried out to an unhearing people that Yahweh had chosen their 
great enemy, Assyria, to chastise them for their unbelief; Micheas did 
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not move in these high, policy-making circles, but he knew, what states- 
men often forget, that repentance and not diplomatic conferences, 
obedience to God and not political alliances alone can save a sinful state. 

Both men looked beyond the darkness of God’s judgments and pro- 
claimed a message of hope: “Believe in the All-Holy God of Israel,” 
Isaias’ words ring out like the clear notes of a silver trumpet, “and God 
Himself will come to save all peoples”; Micheas promised in words 
ever low-pitched, clipped and laconic that those who love God find 
joy, peace and mercy. Both men taught similar doctrines: Isaias, at 
such great length and with such power and variety that he has been 
acclaimed the greatest of the prophets; Micheas, so simply and plainly 
that his work is not often read — but he is a minor prophet who deserves 
to be better known. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD THAT CAME TO MICHEAS 


His book is short. Some commentators considering the almost contra- 
dictory tenor of many of its passages and the fragmentary nature of some 
of its obscure oracles ask whether it is not an anthology. Other com- 
mentators, admitting the book’s enigmatic qualities, deny that it is merely 
a compilation. They believe that the prophet who would school his 
people to Yahweh’s faithful service must threaten doom and promise 
peace, persuade men to sorrow and assure them of joy, sadden them 
with fear and gladden them with mercy. 

Micheas saw the great injustice of the men of Juda. He foresaw for 
his people catastrophes and triumphs. How all this was to be harmon- 
ized we understand better than he, for we have knelt before the crib and 
the cross, we have known the Just One who has taken upon Himself 
our suffering and sanctified our pain, who chastises in order to save. 

The word of the Lord that came to Micheas may be divided into 
three parts: 

Chapters 1-3: In which Micheas warns Juda that the Northern 
Kingdom fell because of its infidelity and that the same sin will produce 
the same result in the Southern Kingdom. If the people are faithful there 
will be peace. 

Chapters 4-5: In which Micheas records a vision of splendid hope. 
The Assyrians will triumph for a time. Later, out of Bethlehem will 
come a Ruler who will be the joy of His people. 

Chapters 6-7: In which Micheas dramatises Yahweh's relations with 
His people in the form of a juridical process: Israel will be reduced to 
a remnant before God can manifest His enduring mercy. 
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A HEAP OF STONES 


Two prophecies deserve our special attention : the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem. 

Micheas announces the ruin of Sion in the third chapter. He first 
reproached oppressive rulers and false prophets, then he announced 
the fall of the Holy City and the temple. This was daring. To the Jews 
it was close to blasphemy to say that God would forsake His people. 
But Micheas made it very clear that the rulers and priests and people 
had first forsaken God. 

Men heeded his words. They did penance and the danger was, for a 
time, averted, but the sentence was not revoked. Within a century this 
prophecy was to come true in all its stark reality. 

Less than a hundred years later, Jeremias pronounced a similar 
sentence of doom. Priests and people clamored for his death. Then 
some of the elders declared: “There is no judgement of death for this 
man, for he hath spoken to us in the name of the Lord our God. Micheas 
of Morasthi was a prophet in the days of Ezechias king of Juda and 
he spoke to all the people of Juda saying: ‘. . . Jerusalem shall be a 
heap of stones. . . .? Did they not then fear the Lord and beseech 
His face? And the Lord repented of the evil with which He had 
threatened them” (cf. Jer. 26). 

Like Isaias who also foretold the fall of Jerusalem, Micheas looked 
forward to the day when Sion would be the center of the messianic 
kingdom to which all nations would come. With words of hope both 
prophets tried to strengthen the people. 


AND THOU BETHLEHEM 


The second great prophecy of Micheas is found in the first three verses 
of chapter five. It is a prophecy of consolation. Assyrian power seemed 
invincible when Ezechias was king. The people asked one another: 
Who will deliver us from the foe? A deliverer will come, Micheas 
answered. He will come from Bethlehem. Let us examine the prophet’s 
words, verse by verse. 

“And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata!” In this dramatic apostrophe Micheas 
addresses the small town six miles south of Jerusalem where David was 
born. It was an old city. Here Ruth came with her mother-in-law when 
the Judges judged Israel and the kindly Judeans bade the two widows 
welcome. Ephrata was another name for this upland city and distin- 
guished it from another Bethlehem in Galilee not far from Nazareth. 
Bethlehem means “house of bread” and Ephrata means “fruitful” — 
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perhaps Micheas liked to dwell on the thoughts that the combination of 
these two words suggests. 

“Thou art a little one among the thousands of Israel.” Insignificant 
is to be the birthplace of the Messiah. Never had it played an important 
role in the history of God’s people. Not even David had made it a seat 
of his government, preferring Hebron in the south and Jerusalem in 
the north to the town where he was born. This verse is in the best manu- 
scripts. Of its meaning there can be no doubt. 

And so it comes as a surprise to turn to St. Matthew’s gospel and 
find that when the chief priests and scribes allude to this prophecy, 
they do so in this form: “And thou Bethlehem Ephrata art not least 
among the princes of Juda!” Exegetes explain that St. Matthew, who 
considered the prophecy fulfilled, wished in this way to indicate that, 
though small in size, the little town now had a greatness all its own. 
Prudentius has put this paradox into his Epiphany hymn: 


“O Bethlehem! of all great cities, 
None with thee can now compare. 
Thou alone the Lord, our Savior, 
Didst for us incarnate bear.” 


“Out of thee shall He come forth who is to be the ruler of Isreal!’ This 
was a sentence full of hope for men waiting for another David who 
would come and save them. His kingdom Nathan had foretold will 
never fail, His throne would remain firm forever (2 Sam. 7:16). 

“And His going forth is from the beginning, from the days of eter- 
nity.” The full literal meaning of this sentence is commented on in 
several places in the Advent liturgy where the coming forth of the 
Word at Bethlehem is related to the eternal procession of the Word 
from the Father. In a more restricted sense this sentence tells us that 
even if born in an obscure hamlet, the Redeemer came of the house of 
David, ancient, long honored. 

“Therefore He will abandon them until she who is with child has 
given birth; and those remaining of His brethren will return home to 
the sons of Israel.” These beautiful words are rich with several great 
messianic themes. Israel’s enemies will continue to triumph until a 
Mother bears a Child, the Virgin Mother, whom Isaias had foretold 
(7:14). Then mankind, long disunited, will be one again. This verse 
takes us back to the first good tidings of the redemption in the book of 
Genesis (3:15) where a woman’s share in man’s salvation is so clearly 
foretold. It takes us forward to the stable of Bethlehem where the 
shepherds entering in found Jesus with Mary His mother. 
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“He will appear and pasture His flock in the strength of Yahweh, in 
the majestic name of Yahweh His God. They will dwell in security, for 
then will He stand strong until the end of the earth.” The Ruler who is 
to come will be a Good Shepherd. His power is omnipotent because 
it comes from above. His people will be without fear. He is peace and 
the source of peace. Of His dominion there is no end. 


THE VILLAGE WHERE DAVID LIVED 
To Mary and Joseph, to the Magi and to us, Micheas’ prophecy gives 
light and joy. We turn from the cosmic and shattering oracles of an 
Ezechiel, a Daniel and an Amos to consider the homely and reassuring 
promise that the infinite God will have a human mother and a humble 
birthplace like so many of His followers. Mary and Joseph must have 
marvelled at the workings of God’s providence by which the prophecy 
was fulfilled. With lightened hearts, the Magi must have resumed their 
journey when they heard it: so surely had God guided them, so near was 
now that journey’s end. 

But not all who knew that prophecy were to put that knowledge to 
good use. Three times in the New Testament it is recorded that these 
words brought with them darkness, not light. In this there is a lesson 
well worth attending. 

The learned men of Jerusalem whom Herod consulted knew the 
prophet’s teaching. Clearly and concisely they gave a summary. Their 
years of preparation, their lifetime of study, their searching of the Scrip- 
tures had not been in vain. When questioned they showed that they 
possessed the truth and were well able to direct men to God. And that 
was all. They were not able to follow the good advice they gave so 
glibly. They were not able that winter day for which all their study had 
prepared them to take a short walk — scarcely a two-hour journey — 
to adore Him for whom they professed to be waiting. 

Herod, too, had asked the birthplace of the Messiah. His exegetes 
spoke plainly. Fear, pride, jealousy smouldered in his heart as he listened 
to their words. His knowledge of the prophecy made him a deceiver and 
an assassin. “Go,” he said to the Magi, “and later I will come and 
adore.” To his lying promise he added an order that meant the death 
of all the boy-babies of two or under who lived in or near the little near- 
by town. To see the truth used to serve sordid self-seeking is a fault we 
find hard to forgive in others; it is harder still to recognize this fault in 
the subtle forms it can take in our own lives. 

In another place in the Gospels it is recorded that men misused these 
words of Micheas. It was on the last day of the joyful feast of Taber- 
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nacles. In solemn processions with triumphant song, a golden vessel of 
water had been carried from Siloe to the temple. Jesus was present. He 
chose this sacred moment to make a solemn proclamation: “If anyone 
thirst, let him come to Me and drink. He who believes in Me, as the 
Scripture says: From within him rivers of living water shall flow” (John 
7:41). 

The impact of His words was tremendous. Some men shouted that 
this must be the great prophet. Others said simply: He is indeed the 
Messiah! But those who would not believe offered what seemed to them 
an unanswerable argument. They remembered the prophecy of Micheas 
and they said: “Can the Christ come from Galilee? Does not the Scrip- 
ture say that it is of the offspring of David and from Bethlehem, the 
village where David lived, that the Christ is to come?” Once again men 
failed to use the gift God gave them to bring them closer to Him. 


TO WALK HUMBLY WITH GOD 
The prophecy of Micheas is found in few places in the liturgy. On the 
fifth Sunday of November the first nine verses of chapter one are read 
in the first nocturn. They give a somber picture: Samaria has fallen, 
Jerusalem will fall because of sin. 

More comforting is the passage read in the Mass on Ember Saturday 
in September. It is taken from the last chapter of the book and is a 
psalm of trust in God who has always been a merciful Father to an 
ungrateful people. 

Chapter six has inspired one of the most tender prayers in the missal. 
On Good Friday the dialectic of divine love is expressed in the form of 
a dialogue between God and those He has tried to save. Its theme is to be 
found in these words: “O My people, what have I done to thee, or in 
what have I grieved thee? Answer Me.” Then follows a list of God’s 
goodness to Israel, and Israel’s ingratitude to God, a list for which many 
souls can find parallels in their own lives. 

Another verse in this same chapter (6:6) reminds us of the Quid 
retribuam said each day at Mass: “What return shall I make to the 
Lord? Wherewith shall I kneel before the Most High?” One answer to 
these two questions is found in the sixth chapter. It is a program for 
action and a theme for prayer: 

“T will show thee what is good 
And what the Lord requireth of thee, 
To judge in truth, 
To love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God” (6:8) 
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THE LORD IS MY LIGHT 


St. John of the Cross has carefully charted the path along which souls 
seeking union with God in perfect love must journey. Progress along 
this road is progress in detachment and he describes detachment in terms 
of night. 

There is the night of the starting point, the night of the way, and the 
night of the goal. The first dimming of the world of sense with its bright 
colors, pleasant fragrance, gladdening sounds and welcome contacts is 
like the growing darkness of day’s close. Then comes a deeper darkness 
when souls turn away from the clear truths of natural knowledge which 
reason seeks to thrust upon them as they go forward, unseeing and un- 
knowing, on faith’s secret path. The ascent may be long and must be 
painful, but those undaunted by its dangers reach at last their goal where 
darkness, they find, is waiting for them at the summit. This must be, since 
in this life God is hidden always from man’s sight; but so suffused is 
this third night with eternal joys that St. John calls it a “night more 
lovely than the dawn.” 

Many times in his books he pauses to ask himself why so few souls 
reach this goal. The answer he gives is always the same: Because there 
are so few souls who resolve with all their heart to want God alone, who 
set themselves unflinchingly “to seek His honor and love, solely and 
above all things.” 

The Christian who would advance to union in God’s love, St. John 
says, “must keep in mind that the value of his good works, fasting, 
almsgiving; penances and prayers does not depend on their number and 
nature but on the love which moves him to perform them for God; and 
that they are then most perfect when they are wrought in the most pure 
and sincere love of God, and with the least regard to our own present 
and future interests, joy and sweetness, consolation and praise.” 

Most men, the Saint finds, mistake the value of their works, “consider- 
ing those wherein they find delight to be of greater importance than those 
wherein they find none,” forgetting that acts in which man denies himself 
are more pleasing and precious in God’s eyes than those in which a man 
seeks his own good pleasure. For a Scripture text to sum up this teaching 
he turns to the prophet Micheas: “The evil of their hand they call good” 
(7:3). 

Why do men call good what is evil in their work? Because they seek 
to derive joy from their work when they should seek only to please God. 
The Saint adds: that the extent of this evil among spiritual men and 
ordinary Christians “baffles all description, for scarcely anyone can be 
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found who does good simply for the love of God, without relying on 
some advantage of joy or comfort, or some other consideration” (Ascent 
of Mount Carmel 3:27). 


JOY ... PEACE ... MERCY 


Looking down at the Christmas crib we may sometimes ask ourselves: 
What was our Lord’s purpose? Why did He come? The answer Blessed 
Juliana of Norwich was once given has quieted restless hearts for more 
than six hundred years. “Wouldst thou know thy Lord’s purpose in this 
thing? Know it well: Love was His purpose. Who shewed it thee? Love. 
What shewed He thee? Love. Wherefore shewed He it thee? For love. 
Hold thee therein and thou shalt know more in the same but thou shalt 
never know therein any other eternal thing.” 

To make clear the meaning of love St. Thomas devotes twenty-four 
questions of the second part of his Summa (more than he gives to faith 
and hope together) and in his clear and reasoned pages there are two 
simple sentences that can establish perfect order in our vertical relation- 
ship with God and our horizontal relationships with our neighbor. 
“Charity is not any kind of love of God, but that love of God by which 
He is loved as the object of eternal happiness.” And: “Charity is the 
friendship of man for God, founded upon the fellowship of everlasting 
happiness.” 

In prayer the full meaning of these sentences is unfolded to us and we 
may wonder what the possession of a love like this would mean in our 
lives. St. Thomas answers our question in three words. The interior 
effects of charity, he says, are joy, peace and mercy. 

Love gives joy because love unites the one loving with the one loved 
and “joy is the song of the soul under the pressure of happiness.” Love 
also gives peace because the desires of one who loves rest in one object 
and “peace is the tranquility of order.” Love impels us to have pity for 
another’s distress and assist him if we can, and mercy is heartfelt pity 
for another’s need. 

Micheas helps us to understand these three fruits of love. He has 
described the Advent joy of a soul longing for Christ’s coming: “I will 
look towards the Lord, I will wait for God my Savior” (7:7). He has 
put into words the Christmas message of peace for all men: The Lord 
“shall judge among many people and rebuke strong nations afar off. 
They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into spades: 
nation shall not take sword against nation: neither shall they learn war 
any more” (4:3). He has told us of Love’s message of mercy for sinful 
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men: “Because the Lord delights in mercy, He will turn again and have 
mercy on us and He will put away all our iniquities” (7:18f.). 

The fulness of this joy, peace and mercy Micheas was not to know in 
troubled eighth-century Juda, but they may be ours in all their beauty 
if we remember that “love is the meaning” of all things and if we try to 
repay Love with love. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C_J. 


HANUKKAH AND CHRISTMAS 


HE holy season of 
Advent was meant to be a time of preparation for the coming of the 
“Prince of Peace.” But no amateur choir rehearsing the music of Joy to 
the World, or Silent Night, Holy Night, could ever sound more discord- 
ant notes than do some of our people over the annual clash of Hanukkah 
and Christmas. Charges and counter-charges ranging from “communist 
agitators” to “termites in the wall of separation between Church and 
State” are tossed about at P.T.A. meetings and in “Readers’ Columns” 
of our daily press. As a result, Catholic and Jewish neighbors that are 
peace-lovers for eleven months of the year become like “the twelve in 
the number of Benjamin, and twelve of the servants of David, who fell 
down together” exhausted from the dispute that rose up amongst them 
(2 Sam. 2:15). 

Thus the “Prince of Peace” comes to be born among people still nurs- 
ing their hurts, the most critical of which is the wound to fraternal 
charity. 

School authorities try their best to reconcile the two religious bodies. 
Their preparations are made as early as the fall of every year in anticipa- 
tion of the storm that is sure to follow. Almost in desperation they try 
to unite the two feasts into one, thinking that by doing so they avoid 
offending either party. But this effort is as unsatisfactory as telling an 
orthodox Jew and his fervent Catholic fiancee to settle their differences 
by getting married in a Unitarian church. In trying to remove one 
difficulty they end by creating dozens more. 

The most Christian way of avoiding this perennial dispute, while at 
the same time, benefiting ourselves spiritually, is for Catholics to seek 
to discover something good in the ancient feast of Hanukkah. Surely our 
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divine Teacher would never have associated Himself with the observance 
of this Jewish feast unless He meant to point out to His followers a 
deeper meaning underlying this beautiful ritual. St. John tells us: “Now 
there took place at Jerusalem the feast of the Dedication (Hanukkah), 
and it was winter. And Jesus was walking in the temple” (John 10:22- 
23). What meaning can the feast of Hanukkah have for our souls? 

Our Jewish neighbors tell us that they have been observing this feast 
in their community since the 25th of Kislev (November-December) in 
the 165th year before Christ. It commemorates the day when the pious 
Machabees purged their temple of the awful desecration caused by their 
diabolical enemy, Antiochus Epiphanes. The holy place was thereupon 
re-dedicated to God with prayer and sacrifice. The eternal light in the 
sanctuary was rekindled with oil found free of all contamination. But 
the oil that was deemed only sufficient for one day replenished itself by a 
miracle for the eight days of the feast. Year after year the Jews have 
kept the memory of this great event alive in their hearts by the ceremony 
of Hanukkah. (The chief facts of this story are verified for us in the 
tenth chapter of the Second Book of Machabees of our Catholic Bible.) 

The most attractive feature of this feast today is the ceremony of 
lighting the Hanukkah candles, or Menorah, as it is called. On the first 
night one light is kindled. Then the number of lights is increased by one 
on each successive evening until the eight days of the feast are completed. 
Thus on the last night of the octave there will be eight candles burning 
on the candelabrum. 

Added to these eight candles is another, set in a position above the 
others. This candle is affectionately referred to as a shamesh or “servant” 
candle. For shamesh is a Hebrew word meaning “to serve” or “to min- 
ister to.” This special candle must always be the first to receive the fire 
from the match. It then passes its flame on to the others in due order. 

A Catholic meditating in faith upon this “servant” candle sees more 
than pure wax; he hears more than a sputtering flame. He sees the sacred 
flesh of the Son of God bearing its flame of divinity. He hears the Word 
of God saying of Himself, “J am the light of the world” (John 8:12) and, 
“I have come to cast fire upon the earth and what will I but that it be 
enkindled” (Luke 12:49). St. John further adds to this beautiful title 
of Christ the “Servant Candle” by saying: “The Word was the true light 
who enlightens every man coming into the world” (John 1:9). 

Again we hear the living Shamesh Candle teaching us in the words of 
His Gospel: “Whoever wishes to be first among you shall be the servant 
of all. For the Son of Man also has not come to be served but to serve 
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(shamesh) and to give His life as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:44—45). 
Can any words be more explicit! They focus our attention upon the 
figure of Christ standing as a “Servant Candle” in the center of our daily 
lives. He passes the “light” of His divine life on to us. So that what He 
says of Himself, “I am the light of the world” (John 8:15), He now says 
of us: “You are the light of the world” (Matt. 5:14). The light that is 
His by nature, lumen de lumine, is ours by sanctifying grace. 

When the Synagogue commanded the Jews to light a candle to mark 
the re-dedication of their holy temple it was done in providential anticipa- 
tion of the day when the Church would put a candle into our hands at the 
re-dedication of our souls in baptism, commanding us in the words of 
the sacred ritual: “Receive this burning light and keep thy baptism so as 
to be without blame . . .” The “burning light” is Christ. For as St. Paul 
tells us: “All you who have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ” (Gal. 3:27). And again: “You were once darkness, but now 
you are light in the Lord. Walk, then, as children of the light” (Eph. 
5:8-9). 

The temple of Jerusalem where God dwelt amongst the Jews was a 
figure of our bodies where God dwells today by His grace. “Know you 
not that you are the temples of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells in 
you?” (1 Cor. 3:16). Just as the idols of their enemy, Antiochus, had 
defiled the temple of Israel, so the idols of our enemy, the devil, had 
defiled the temple of our souls by original sin. The words of exorcism 
at baptism remind us of this most forcibly: “I exorcise you, every unclean 
spirit . . . that you may depart from these creatures of God... 
that they miay become temples of the living God.” 

The eight lamps of the Jewish Menorah burning beneath the shamesh 
candle remind us further of the words of St. Athanasius: “In the numeral 
eight lies the fulness of the resurrection.” The fulness of our temporal 
life here upon earth passes on into the “eighth day” of our eternal life 
with God in Heaven. This being so, we should thank our Jewish neighbors 
for acting as a reminder to us to look deeply into our souls for a more 
lively appreciation of the light and life of God that is within us. The 
Menorah of Hanukkah set in the background of the crib of Bethlehem 
brings to our minds the words of our Lord to His apostles: “Have you 
understood all these things (the parables) ? They said to Him: Yes. And 
He said to them: So, then, every scribe instructed in the kingdom of 
heaven is like to a householder who brings forth from his storeroom 
things new and old” (Matt. 13:51-52). 

Let us use these thoughts, therefore, on the Hanukkah of “old,” in 
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order to make our Advent a truly messianic one leading up to God’s 
birth among men. Then will be fulfilled the words of the Prophet Isaias 
saying: “The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; to 
them that dwell in the region of the shadow of death light is risen” (Is. 
9:2). People will see the great light, Jesus Christ, shining in our lives. 
In Him, through Him and with Him shall all the lights of Hanukkah 
burst forth in all their prophetic brilliance, upon a crib, upon a cross, 
and upon a crown of glory. 

Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


THE APOSTOLATE 
IT CAN BE DONE! 


NE wonders why it is considered 
almost unusual that congregations and school children are taught to sing 
high Mass and to participate actively in the dialog Mass throughout the 
United States. 

Here in Japan, where Latin has no place in any school’s curriculum, a 
priest or sister anxious to have a part in the Holy Father’s crusade in 
bringing the liturgy to the people is faced first of all with the task of 
transcribing the Latin words into a syllabary which all may read. Since 
most of the Catholics, moreover, are recent converts, there is not only 
the language barrier to overcome, but there is the need of digging deeply 
to implant in these Oriental minds the very roots of the Christian 
mysteries. 

It is difficult, but it can be done — in fact, it has been done. One 
priest, in the university city of Kyoto, has maintained a hostel for uni- 
versity students for the past ten years. His first students — none of them 
Christians — were permitted to attend the holy Sacrifice each morning, 
after a series of instructions on the significance of the divine Mystery. 
The Japanese are a naturally devout people, and although these young 
men had had no participation in any other religion before coming to the 
hostel, they brought to their presence at the Sacrifice a very deep rever- 
ence. The responses were then written for them in their own syllabary, 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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and dialog Masses became an everyday occurrence. (Let no one gasp, 
“Communicatio . . . !") Every Sunday the priest and his students 
attended the high Mass in the cathedral, and it wasn’t long before the 
boys asked if they, too, might learn to sing the Mass. That could be done, 
too— and it was. At first the students sang “Japanese syllables” but 
gradually they mastered the Latin, and finally the meaning. 

Today in that hostel there is never a “silent” Mass. Most of the stu- 
dents became converts as a result of their “participation” but even those 
not yet baptized would put many an altar boy at home to shame with 
their clear, precise responses during the holy Sacrifice. Since Japanese 
music knows no harmony, it has been very evident that the saintly Pope 
Pius X knew what he was saying when he urged the chant as a fitting 
form of music which would appeal to Oriental as well as Occidental. 
Actually, it seems to appeal more to the Asians than it does to their 
Western brothers! 

The hostel has a schola (all Catholics) who sing the proper of each 
Mass, but the entire congregation — some forty university students — 
are able to sing four different Commons, three Credos, the Ambrosian 
Gloria, besides nearly all the liturgical motets for Benediction. 

This year on the feast of Christ the King, at a field Mass celebrated by 
the Bishop of Kyoto, the students from the hostel were the supporting 
members of the choir which alternated with school children and adults 
in singing the entire Mass and a motet, Christus vincit. 

Lest anyone suppose that the singers are bolstered by the notes of 
the organ: all singing is a capella. The hostel cannot boast of an organ, 
but all of us do boast of the wonderful effect the liturgy has had on this 
group of young men who are to be the future leaders of this land. 


ASSISI IN RETROSPECT 


N EDITORIAL in Ave 
Maria neatly summarized the news impact of the Assisi-Rome Interna- 
tional Congress of Pastoral Liturgy: “Although the Catholic press had 
run a few preliminary stories on the Congress, most readers of the dioce- 
san newspapers probably thought that this was to be just another routine 
gathering. Then the news broke! Every Catholic paper in the country 
exploded with lengthy stories about the liturgical reform. . . .” And 
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in the majority of cases, the story rated front-page banner headlines for 
two and even three successive weeks. 

The reports of the Assisi meeting and the concluding papal address 
were detailed and accurate, with generous quotations from the speeches 
themselves. Sole credit for coverage belongs to Father Tucek, the able 
NCWC correspondent in Rome. He recognized a good story, and told 
it well; and thereby, incidentally, taught the liturgical apostolate in the 
U.S. a needed lesson. There has been a pessimistic assumption on our 
part through the years that NCWC and the diocesan papers have not 
been giving liturgical news items an “even break.” We complain that the 
liturgical movement, of whose central importance in the life of the 
Church we are so convinced, is not more widely understood and appre- 
ciated because it doesn’t get due publicity. 

Actually, it doesn’t; or rather, it didn’t — until this spring’s effective 
publicity in preparation for the new Holy Week, and this fall’s avalanche 
about Assisi. The former was planned and promoted by the National 
Liturgical Conference, with professional help; the latter was taken care 
of by a professional newspaper man. The liturgical renewal is news- 
worthy. It is in fact the “Good News” of Christ’s redeeming presence 
being realized in practice in His living Body. What we need (if I may be 
permitted to continue the scriptural terminology) is better “witnessing.” 
Holy Week 1956 and Assisi have abundantly proved that if it be forth- 
coming, it will be given a hearing. 

But our own failure in the past to reach the general Catholic public 
in the U.S. (including the clergy) is not merely matter for an act of con- 
trition and purpose of amendment. Its effects unfortunately are still with 
us, and have an important bearing on the Assisi news story and on the 
reaction to it among American Catholics. 

Now that the first flush of gratification over the interest aroused has 
subsided a bit, some second thoughts suggest themselves. Because of 
their lack of background (for which we and not they are to blame), the 
Assisi addresses, however objectively reported, must have seemed sensa- 
tional and revolutionary to the vast majority of readers. And because 
the addresses were delivered by high dignitaries of the Church, and the 
Congress convoked by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, it seems not at 
all unlikely that unwarranted conclusions were widely drawn: viz., that 
agitation for liturgical reform is the order of the day, and has received 
official sanction. So let’s get on the band wagon. It’s exhilarating — and 
now suddenly meritorious! — to criticize the reactionary status quo. 

As a matter of sober fact, the talks at Assisi were not “revolutionary” 
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in any honest interpretation of that word. I heard nothing said there by 
any of the eminent speakers which I had not previously and repeatedly 
seen expressed in writing, by responsible liturgical leaders, either in 
books or articles. What was new in Assisi was that these ideas were now 
voiced over an international loud speaker with the approval of the highest 
Church authorities. The Sacred Congregation of Rites as it were invited 
the Catholic world to reflect more profoundly upon the steps towards a 
liturgical renewal already undertaken by our Holy Father, and to give 
serious thought likewise to the implications for the future that may 
logically be implicit therein. 

No speaker overstepped this framework of the Congress, authorita- 
tively outlined by Cardinal Cicognani in his opening address. Common 
to all the talks was the constantly reiterated intention of basing every- 
thing on the premises established by Popes Pius X and Pius XII, and 
absolute unqualified submission to the Holy See who alone is competent 
in matters of liturgical reform. Whether, in any given instance, this or 
that suggestion will be acted upon by the Church and thereby recognized 
as logically consequent upon principles already officially established, is 
in God’s hands. Or, to quote a sentence which evoked perhaps the 
heartiest applause of the entire Congress—the closing sentence of 
Cardinal Lercaro’s address: “To the hands, to the inspired mind, to the 
maternal heart of the Church we confide our hopes and put ourselves 
filially, trustingly, with eyes closed, in the shelter of her loving wisdom.” 

This is not the language of “revolution,” or of extremism. There was 
freedom of thought and expression, within the bounds of unquestioning 
obedience. If occasionally strong convictions found vent in especially 
loud and prolonged applause — as in the question of the vernacular — 
that too was to be expected in such an international “sounding box,” and 
the authorities will know how to evaluate it in context. 

It seems to me, therefore, that not what was said in Assisi made this 
meeting historically memorable, but that these things were publicly 
stated on this authoritative occasion and by men of such eminence and 
repute. With the Church's blessing and encouragement, the thinking that 
had been going on for more than thirty years, and more particularly 
since Mediator Dei, but that had largely been hidden in specialists’ 
journals, was brought out into the open for all to hear, and was identi- 
fied with the liturgical movement as it actually exists in countries 
throughout the world. 

That some of the opinions voiced may appear advanced to those who 
have not done any serious reading along liturgical lines, can hardly be 
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avoided. That they seem “revolutionary,” however, can only argue inade- 
quacy of apostolate on the part of those of us who are associated with 
the liturgical movement in any given country. We have not succeeded in 
acquainting our fellow Catholics with the contents of Mediator Dei, or 
in convincing them of its critical relevance for full Christian living. 

Assisi was an international gathering. The presence of so many mem- 
bers of the hierarchy from many countries, of Cardinals and their 
delegates, and of officials of the SRC, constituted the greatest single 
encouragement ever given to the liturgical movement — apart, of course, 
from Mediator Dei and the other papal initiatives. But it would be false 
optimism to regard the Congress as truly representative of Catholic 
world opinion. It was internationally representative only of those who 
have labored for liturgical restoration. And everyone present was happy 
that the restoration has progressed to a point where such a demonstration 
of support was possible. 

Moreover, to think of Assisi as a terminus rather than as a task 
imposed would be irresponsible superficiality. And the nature of that 
task, it seems to me, was indicated with paternal gentleness (but firm- 
ness) by our Holy Father in his address. He allowed us to think out loud 
about liturgical reforms at Assisi, though knowing that the audience 
would be world-wide, and perhaps for the most part unwilling or unready 
to agree ; knowing also, that what was said might give rise to unthinking 
agitation for reform by those not qualified by historical or theological 
study, or by pastoral experience, to speak at all. The presence at Assisi 
of the Holy See’s officially appointed committee for the revision of the 
missal and breviary, several of whom were on the program, would seem 
to suggest, moreover, that the voice of Assisi may find some echo in the 
realization of that revision. And yet the Holy Father himself did not 
speak to us of liturgical restoration in terms of future reforms. Instead, 
he referred us back to Mediator Dei. In it, he insisted, you will find your 
program of action. 

The world task of the liturgical apostolate today, in other words, 
consists in our helping the Catholic world to catch up with the leadership 
of the Holy Father himself. He has set the basic goals, which are tragi- 
cally short of achievement in practice. He asks that the movement gain 
in breadth and depth first of all. Thinking ahead is legitimate and neces- 
sary — but should not be indulged in at the expense of present and 
pressing tasks. Our Holy Father has himself extended the lines of litur- 
gical restoration to such an advanced position, that it will take the best 
efforts of many years to consolidate the gains — to bring up, as it were, 
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the main body of soldiery, officers as well as men. The new Holy Week 
is an obvious instance. And Mediator Dei is still little more than a title of 
a papal document in most parishes. 

Assisi was a happy interlude, a stimulating experience of shared ideals 
and hopes. But now we must knuckle down again to the daily hard work 
of the apostolate and to the mountainous tasks yet unaccomplished. 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Thomas Mer- 
ton, or Fr. M. Louis, O.C.S.O., the author of No Man Is an Island and 
other well-known spiritual writings, is novice master at Our Lady of 
Gethsemani Monastery, Trappist, Ky. — Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., direc- 
tor of the Institute for Mission Apologetics in Manila, P.I., and repeated- 
ly guest lecturer in the U.S. in recent years, deserves much of the credit 
for organizing the missionary meeting at Assisi about which he reports. 
— Justus George Lawler is assistant professor of the humanities in St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, and a Fellow of the Committee on Social 
Thought in Chicago University.— Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., 
author of You Are Not Your Own, teaches at St. Thomas High School, 
Rockford, Ill. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., is co-author of the recently 
published Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia.— Rev. Victor J. Donovan, 
C.P., carries on his apostolate for a better understanding between Cath- 
olics and Jews from the Passionist Monastery in Jamaica, N.Y. 


Worsuip was privileged last March to print the pastoral letter of 
Bishop Brady of Sioux Falls, on the observance of the new Holy Week 
(pp. 283-288). Illustrative of the tenor of the entire letter was the memo- 
rable sentence: “The success, therefore, of our Holy Week days of prayer 
will be measured not by how many will attend, but by how many who 
do attend will have a vocal, active part in our worship and how well they 
will understand what they are doing.” 

In his first pastoral letter as Archbishop of St. Paul, on October 17, 
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His Excellency outlined a goal to his clergy and people in conformity 
with that principle: 

“, . . Though we keep his (the late Archbishop Murray’s) memory 
green, we turn at once to the new work which you and I will now dis- 
charge together: you, the priests, as the active helpers of the Archbishop; 
you, the people, as the associates of your clergy; I, the Archbishop who, 
in his turn, will need to give God accounting of what we do together. 

“The single thing that will bind us together, hold us together and 
assure results of our united efforts is prayer. In the manner and the form 
recommended by our Holy Father, we shall at once try to intensify our 
prayer and so insure our success. 

“Therefore, I invite the clergy of the Archdiocese to use every possible 
means, not only to have the people pray, but to have them pray together 
and to pray aloud in unison. We shall not propose, at first, anything 
unusual or esoteric. Let us begin with the simple things and have first 
things first. 

“TI suggest that, at once, our Catholic people, in every parish and every 
institution, be taught, encouraged and helped to recite aloud together 
the full Leonine prayers which follow every low Mass. By this I mean 
the ‘Hail, holy Queen,’ the ‘O God our Refuge,’ and the ‘St. Michael, the 
Archangel.’ We have at hand the authorized translation of these prayers. 
Let the authorized formula be printed in your parish bulletin, be mimeo- 
graphed on your local machine or even printed on prayerbook size slips 
for your whole congregation. . . . When the Archbishop comes to your 
parishes, he will be delighted to hear the whole congregation recite, and 
recite well aloud these familiar prayers which follow Mass. Then, when 
this first step is well done, we can advance to other and more intimate 
participation of all present in the Mass. 

“In the meantime, all our institutions may well begin, under the 
leadership of their chaplains and their superiors, to have daily the Missa 
Recitata —the congregation reciting whatever the server says, and in 
addition reciting with the priest the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei as well as the triple Domine, non sum dignus which is said just before 
holy Communion is distributed. 

“If such beginnings will be made, made everywhere and made simul- 
taneously, it will not be long till we have a vocal laity, our Masses 
improved by united prayer and a foundation laid for the intimate prayer 
life which must be the heart of our worship.” 

And two weeks later: 

“. . . A word of praise should be said for those parishes where our 
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young people are already trained to sing and pray aloud together. It has 
been stimulating at various confirmation exercises to find the young 
people equipped with the proper texts, to hear them salute the Holy 
Spirit, greet the Archbishop’s entrance and join in the confirmation 
liturgy. May God bless all who have shared in this training.” 


Our cover. The acclamation Kyrie eleison expresses our need of the 
Redeemer, and as such is an apt Advent prayer. We acclaim the Light 
who is coming to illumine Bethlehem — or the city of man. 








Good, Bad, and Different: 
NIHIL INNOVETUR — NO CHANGE 
The strangest things are happening to the rubrics of the Mass! ; 
Old men like me don’t understand, we thought our days would pass 
Without disturbance of the way we learned to celebrate. 
Now worship, like the world itself, is in a dreadful state. 


Some time ago the priest was sure of what was his to say, 

And also that the altar-boys would answer up his way: 

Now anything can happen from a hold-up to a strike, 

Or someone passing comments through a nuisance-making mike. 


The people used to keep their place, and did not interfere 
Except perhaps to cough or sneeze or snore, but in the rear: 
They wouldn’t dream of singing out or butting in with noise, 
Or talking up in Latin like the Clerk and altar-boys. 


Young Curates now don’t seem to mind if Mass is started late, 
Provided that the people who are there “participate”: 

And some would like motets, and psalms and hymns and chants, 
Distracting to the celebrant and pious maiden aunts. 


A plague upon those liturgists and all their fussy ways, 
There’s nothing solid in them, ’tis a passing whim or craze: 
Old men like me have battled for our faith and fatherland 
With nothing but the Scripture and the Sacraments in hand. 


Of course we had the Liturgy, a makeshift to be sure, 

And more or less a native growth, but still tradition pure; 

We said the Mass and let the people pray as best they could, 
That was the way in Penal times, and surely it was good. 


The world is moving on, no doubt, and times have changed a lot, 
The Church of Christ must follow — if her net is in a knot 
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She’ll never catch the fishes that are milling round her boat: 
She needs a change of tackle, sweeter bait and lighter float. 


So say professors and divines, who ought to know a lot: 

Perhaps old towlers like myself should try to change our trot: 

I'll read that journal “Worship” and some book on Liturgy, 

And maybe when I understand ’twont seem bizarre to me. 

Greystones Very Rev. John Fennelly 
Co. Wicklow, Ireland 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., 1955. Edited by Rev. Aloysius Wilmes and Rev. Christian 
Martin. The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 1956. Pp. 212. Paper $2.00. 


The dual theme of the Worcester Week last year was “The New 
Ritual,” and “Liturgy and Social Order.” It is significant that the Week 
which rejoiced in the liturgy’s direct contact with the people through 
the vernacular of the ritual should reaffirm the necessity of the liturgy’s 
contact with the social order. The social order is not a direct and primary 
concern of the liturgical movement, but it is an indirect and secondary 
concern. In this country we have not fallen prey to the mentality which 
considers an indirect concern unimportant, or a secondary concern 
unreal. “No person has really entered into the heart of the liturgical spirit 
if he has not been seized also with a veritable passion for the reestablish- 
ment of social justice in its wide ramifications,” Virgil Michel wrote in 
1935. A glance through the volumes of the Weeks shows that the litur- 
gical movement has not lost the orientation of its earlier years. 

Of special note in the 1955 Week are the papers “The Mass and the 
Economic Order,” by Ed Marciniak, “The Mass and the Political Order,” 
by Msgr. Higgins, and Msgr. Hillenbrand’s “The Mass as the Source and 
Center of the Lay Apostolate.” This last revived memories of the inspired 
paper on “The Priesthood and the World,” which Msgr. Hillenbrand 
gave at the 1951 Week, a paper which merits re-reading. 

Pastors in search of sermon material on baptismal consciousness will 
find helpful the paper “Rebirth in Christ” where the concepts of vocation 
and consecration by reason of baptism are developed. Also of immediate 
pastoral value is Father Mathis’ “Preparing for Death.” 

The problem of the liturgical training of young religious has been 
aired of late years in religious congresses. For the liturgical movement 
the problem is of prime importance, especially in the case of teaching 
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sisters. There is question here of both how and what sister prays, and 
how and what sister teaches. They can hardly be separated. Five papers 
are devoted to the liturgical formation in the novitiate and the role the 
liturgy plays in the recruiting of vocations. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE HOLYDAY BOOK. By Rev. Francis X. Weiser. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 1956. Pp. 217. Cloth, $3.00. 

Previously Father Weiser has published The Christmas Book and The 
Easter Book (this last covering also the period of Lent). With the publi- 
cation of The Holyday Book the author completes his trilogy on the 
celebration of the liturgical cycle. The present volume covers the season 
of Pentecost together with the feasts and saints’ days throughout the year 
which are celebrated as holydays or popular festivals. Like the other 
volumes, this is a family book, meant to be used in the home to give 
meaning to the feasts of the liturgical year. Besides giving the history of 
the feast or the life of the saint, the author tells how the day is celebrated 
in various countries. Some of these customs could be adopted and 
adapted without forcing and without burdening the household with 
numerous devotional practices. Woven into the text are hymns, poems, 
popular folk lore and the collect of the feast. The book will solve a 
problem for those looking for something to give as a family present. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


FORWARD THE LAYMAN. By Rev. J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by 
Katherine Gordon. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. xv—176. 
Cloth, $3.25. 


The author presumes, and I think legitimately, that any level of vital 
spiritual life in a layman will express itself primarily in some form of the 
apostolate. Basically any sincere Christian life is orientated toward the 
communication of God’s word and life to others. The layman is ideally 
placed for aiding the hierarchy in the apostolate. The unchristianized and 
dechristianized segments of life are his environment whereas the clergy 
are necessarily somewhat segregated from these things in all their brutal 
reality. The problem of the layman’s spirituality is, Pére Perrin says, “to 
reach a life of intimacy with Christ which takes the first place, and is the 
essential need in this mission, and to do it in an overburdened life, where 
time and freedom of thought are lacking, a life made up of contradic- 
tions and emergencies” (p. 47). The author’s insight into the layman’s 
problems is always practical and incisive; for example, he says that the 
layman needs less a systematic time-table than a scale of values by which 
to regulate his life. 
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The inadequacy for laymen of many of the so-called spiritual classics 
is beginning to be realized quite generally. These earlier works were often 
written with religious in mind. Others were written with very little appre- 
ciation of the Incarnation in the dynamic sense of something that con- 
tinues or is continued and that with the help of the laity. E.g., “As often 
as I have been among men I have come back less a man.” Pére Perrin 
writes of the layman’s spiritual life with broadness and freedom, never 
forgetting to stay close to the essentials of the Gospel. 

This book will certainly interest priests engaged in the formation of 
lay apostles. It will interest those of the laity only, I’m afraid, who are 
already on the path of the apostolate and have received some direction. 
Without the experience of the apostolate the problems discussed here 
will not appear to be problems. Too, it will require intellectual interest 
and study ; it is not an easy book. The author sees too plainly the depths 
of the matter to be apodictical. For instance, he realizes what he urges 
us to realize that, “ready-made methods and recipes are out of place 
(in this work), for the best and most enriched experience of the past 
demonstrates that every situation is unique. It must be approached with 
a new soul and served with the youthfulness of a love that does not grow 
old. The man of rigid formulas and infallible experience cannot collab- 
orate in the Redemption, which is an ever-living endeavour of Christ to 
snatch from evil, and to give the most unforeseen, the most spontaneous 
of all lives, eternal life” (p. 94). 

Though written about and for laymen generally, the book does not 
treat to any degree of the married layman’s problems as a married lay- 
man. This is not to criticize the author; it is merely to warn any who 
might expect to find this treated. 

The translation is a bit clumsy throughout though the author’s thought 
is worth the trouble. 

The slogan-like title should not put anyone off from reading Forward 
the Layman. A book with such depth and definition of thought deserves 
to be studied and used extensively in the still incomplete job of awaken- 
ing and forming lay apostles. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


SON OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. Louis Lochet. Translated by Albert J. 
LaMothe, Jr. Fides Publishers Association, Chicago. 1956. Pp. 255. Cloth, 
$4.50. 

Ever since Fr. Louis Lochet’s wise article in the November 1948 issue 
of La Vie Spirituelle called “Union with God, the Soul of the Aposto- 
late,” this reviewer has been awaiting his reappearance in a lengthier 
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exposition of his ideas. Son of the Church is worth the wait. Together 
with Abbé Roger Hasseveldt’s The Church: A Divine Mystery, it is a 
weighty exemplification of a healthy and providential trend in apostolic 
writing — one that places the apostolate within the Church so that it is 
directly governed by the inner law of the Church as the living Christ. 
Specifically this means that the apostolate is seen as the means of ex- 
tending Christ into all times and—even more important —that it is 
subject to the law of Christ’s own life (as is the Church which it seeks 
to fulfill). The grain of wheat must go into the ground and die if it is 
to bring forth fruit. 

This type of thinking is long overdue. By its emphasis on the Church’s 
destiny to reproduce the life of Christ, it tends to overcome the pessimism 
of those who are tempted to give up on the Church (and the world); 
and by the same token, it prevents modern apostles from taking them- 
selves too seriously by directing them to see their personal efforts as 
important to Christ’s total purpose but not so all-important that He could 
not do without them. An earlier appearance of ideas like these would 
undoubtedly have prevented much heartbreak among men like the 
Priest-Workers and other lay and clerical apostles who hesitated to see 
their efforts in the total context of the Church. 

A seminary professor turned parish priest, Fr. Lochet understands 
the Church as few current writers do. He understands the Church as 
she is-— clothed with the men and women of today — coping with this 


world. While his is a difficult book to understand, it is not beyond the 
capacity of the lay apostles of our time. Certainly, their chaplains in 
all the specialized fields will welcome it; and parish priests will receive 
from it a new lease on zeal. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


ETUDE SUR LES INSIGNES DU PONTIFE DANS LE RIT ROMAIN. 
By Dom Pierre Salmon. Officium Libri Catholici, Rome. Pp. 103. 


In this carefully documented booklet, the learned Abbot of St. 
Jerome’s in Rome has outlined the development of the various pontifical 
insignia used in our time by cardinals, bishops and abbots. His study 
is by no means the first to deal with these matters. The question had 
been treated in the 17th and 18th centuries by du Saussay, Bona, Bonami 
and Giorgi. The first of these was apologetic in character; du Saussay 
was anxious to trace all such ornaments back to apostolic times. The 
other writers were increasingly more critical and the myth of the 
apostolic origin was gradually dispelled. In modern times, such reputa- 
ble scholars as Braun, Batiffol and Klauser have added greatly to our 
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knowledge on the exact period in which such items as sandals, mitre, 
crozier, etc., were introduced. 

Abbot Salmon has added to the work of his predecessors by a care- 
ful study of papal documents and a survey of illustrations in medieval 
manuscripts. His conclusions do not differ radically from those of other 
modern scholars but we owe him a debt of gratitude for condensing 
his findings into an easily read booklet of scarcely more than a hundred 
pages. 

In the first three centuries, there was no need and no purpose for 
pontifical insignia. With the coming of peace to the Church and too the 
favor of imperial authorities, bishops adopt some of the costume and 
dress of Roman public officials. However it is only in the so-called ages 
of faith — ninth to the thirteenth centuries — that there is evolved an 
elaborate pontifical costume; there is little question that Frankish and 
German influences, rather than Roman, were responsible for this. A 
further elaboration takes place in the Renaissance age when the prince- 
prelates rival their secular co-equals in dress and magnificence. 

It may be of some interest to note how the pontifical insignia are 
gradually extended to abbots by papal privilege. The liturgical func- 
tions in monasteries rivalled, or even surpassed, those in cathedral 
churches. It was quite natural then that the abbot as the chief “liturgist” 
in such centres should be clothed like the bishop in his cathedral. Abbot 
Salmon seems to have some misgivings on this point but the Church 
has sanctioned such ornaments for the successors of St. Benedict ; surely 
that suffices. 

The learned Abbot ventures no prophecies for the future, but is con- 
tent to remark, that in view of some recent decrees, it may well be 
that the Church in her wisdom will some day reconsider the whole 
problem of pontifical insignia (p. 94). Unlike most books from French 
sources, this one has a splendid index. 

Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies V.L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 
Toronto 


THE BRIDGE. A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies II. Edited by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books, New York. 1956. Pp. 358. Cloth, 
$3.95. 


Thomas Wolfe in his “Story of a Novel” details the author’s anguish 
in producing a second novel which would live up to the critical reputa- 
tion gained by his first. If Fr. Oesterreicher labored under similar birth- 
pangs in issuing his second volume of The Bridge, he may relax: it is 
a spankingly successful book, and handsome to boot. 

If the present reviewer did not find all its essays as absorbing as those 
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in the first volume, that is only a matter of personal areas of interests. 
The pertinent fact is that we can now confidently look forward to this 
yearbook as an important, regular contribution to our intellectual-reli- 
gious formation. In showing “the continuity of Old and New Testa- 
ments” and thus serving as “a loving encounter between Christians and 
Jews,” it enriches not only our theological, philosophical and liturgical 
thinking, but our view of history, sociology as well as literature and the 
fine arts stands to gain in depth — and objectivity. In a word, the editor 
has set himself, and achieved with the help of competent collaborators, 
a goal of major significance, which is the more welcome because of 
previous neglect. 

Fr. Oesterreicher, in his essay on “The Community of Qumran,” him- 
self splendidly illustrates the catholic approach to problems which the 
yearbook strives to realize. He rejects precipitous, partisan claims, but 
concludes: “Thus in Jesus there came to flower, and there is thus alive 
in the Church, not only holy Scripture but Jewish tradition — all that 
was true in every segment of the people and of its thought. . . . The 
Teacher of Justice and Christ are incommensurable; Qumran is not the 
cradle of the Church. Still, for all their shortcomings, the monks of 
Qumran, poor, chaste, and obedient, penitents of Israel, warriors against 
the forces of darkness, watchers for God’s kingdom, are the Christian’s 
kin.” We hope he will soon be able to favor WorsHIP with a study on 
the bearing of the Qumran discoveries on the New Testament texts con- 
cerning baptism and the Eucharist, and on early Christian prayer. 

Msgr. Charles Journet, after some initial scholarly rambling, with a 
sure theological hand comes to grips with “The Mysterious Destinies of 
Israel,” an essay that henceforth should be required reading for anyone 
treating of the “problem of anti-Semitism.” Fr. Quentin Lauer, S.J., in 
contrasting “The Genius of Biblical Thought” with the Greek philo- 
sophical categories upon which we have become dependent in our the- 
ology books, opens up vistas and suggests insights for which this re- 
viewer, for one, is enthusiastically grateful. Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., summarizes and draws conclusions from past and current 
philological studies on the meaning of the phrase “Pro Perfidis Judaeis” 
in the Good Friday liturgy. And Mary Ruth Bede in “The Blessings of 
the Jewish Prayer Book” demonstrates from a fresh angle how the center 
of Christian worship, the sacrificial Eucharist (Thanksgiving), is the 
fulfilment of Old Testament spirituality. 

These are only some of the good things contained in this Volume II. 
Congratulations, again, to our esteemed associate editor. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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